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Roaring as a Dove 


ERRIFIED by the amendments thrust upon it, the 

Wagner bill is now roaring as gently as any suck- 
ing dove. When the President and his advisers, not to 
mention the Senator and his advisers, get through with 
it, it may still be a bill, but it will not be the Wagner 
bill. It may contain no formal approbation of the com- 
pany union, but certainly no condemnation, and that will 
leave section 7a just what it was when Senator Wagner 
introduced his bill for its clarification. The Senator 
urbanely opined at the time that the section really needed 
no clarification for clear-eyed men. What he proposed 
was merely a lotion for those whose eyes were some- 
what muddy. 


It is no lotion today, and the wisest would be puzzled 


to say precisely what it is. But it does not appear to 
be legislation which may be expected to prevent the 
employer from forming and controlling all the unions, 
by whatever name designated, which, in his considered 
judgment, will be needed to break the labor phalanx. 
The very fact that most of the larger employers of 
labor favor the company union, while the workers, when- 
ever allowed a free choice, all but invariably elect a union 
of their own, shows under what flag the company union 
fights. Every degree of favor extended to the company 
union by the Government, or of censure withheld, will 
make the struggle of labor for equality in wage con- 
tracts more difficult by that degree. Yet unless that 
equality can be established, and on a lasting basis, a 
dozen New Deals will not prevent a reversion to the 
old laissez-faire policy in industry. 

The thought at Washington at this moment is that 
the Wagner bill will be so revised as to make the estab- 
lishment of a national labor tribunal its chief objective. 


Now a tribunal with power to enforce its judgments 
might be found useful, but the establishment of such a 
tribunal presents difficulties not less serious than those 
connected with the company union. It may be ques- 
tioned whether we are not trying to settle too many 
difficulties by the simple process of enacting legisla- 
tion, instead of resolving these difficulties through action 
of the parties whom they most concern. It is surely 
preferable to create conditions in which capital and labor 
can settle their disputes through boards of their own 
formation, as Pius XI teaches, than to create judicial and 
quasi-judicial bodies which force decisions upon them. 

Of its very nature, a board which depends for its 
existence upon Congress cannot be final in its decisions, 
since an appeal would always lie to the Supreme Court. 
Thus at the very outset, a stumbling block for labor 
is encountered. Nothing pleases the industrialists better 
than State and Federal commissions, from whose de- 
cisions they can always appeal. They can afford to wait, 
but the workers cannot. 

But if this new tribunal is to be more than a paper 
court, with all the disputes of workers and industrial- 
ists, within, of course, certain limits, under its jurisdic- 
tion, then its powers must be commensurate with the 
tasks imposed upon it. These wide, inclusive powers 
must be vested in men who can take a judicial view of 
the thousand complexities which arise out of the jan- 
gling relations of capital with labor. Hence, with only 
a few of the complications barely mentioned, both the 
difficulty of finding competent members for the tribunal 
and the danger of entrusting to them, or to any body 
created by Congress, those powers without which they 
must be impotent, become clear. Indeed, they become so 
clear as almost to force the conclusion that in dodging 
the thorny problem of the company union the Govern- 
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ment has been confronted with a problem even more 
thorny. No Government has as yet assumed the re- 
sponsibility of fixing wages, of prescribing the con- 
ditions under which men shall work, or of forcing them 
by judicial decree to work when they believe that wages 
and conditions are unsatisfactory. 

But it is only fair to wait, and see in what mood the 
Wagner bill is being rewritten. If we were asked what 
powers should be given this new labor tribunal, and 
what powers should be withheld, we should be at a loss 
for an answer, and we do not envy the advisers who 
are now trying to answer that question. This, how- 
ever, can be said: into all legislation to secure indus- 
trial peace should be incorporated the dictum of Leo 
XIII that rights must be religiously respected wherever 
they exist. We had hoped that the Wagner bill would 
put the right of workers to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their choice beyond 
all dispute. If the new plans contemplate toleration of 
the company union and the free union on the same 
terms, with proportional representation in industrial dis- 
putes, that hope must be abandoned. Perhaps the new 
tribunal will establish on a firm basis what was hoped 
for in the Wagner bill. If it does not, it will be merely 
an expensive experiment that won't work. 


For Ourselves 


T is a saying attributed to Lincoln, “ My best friend 

is the man who tells me about a good book I haven't 
read.” The saying came to mind three weeks ago when 
this Review was celebrating its Silver Jubilee. The kind 
words then spoken of us we received with gratitude, 
attributing their motive to charity and a sense of fit- 
ness. And it was obvious that the Holy lather’s mos! 
gracious letter of congratulation was not a pro forma 
communication which, with appropriate changes of name, 
place, and date, could be used on any similar occasion. 
Writing in the name of His Holiness, Cardinal Pacelli 
showed his familiarity with this Review by commend- 
ing the special work to which the Editors for many 
years have devoted themselves, and in singling out its 
various departments for his kindly comment, His Em- 
inence gave evidence of an acquaintance with AMERICA, 
as intimate as that of our oldest subscribers. 

It may well be, then, that every successive number of 
AMERICA is part of a good book. We hesitate to press 
the logical consequence, and in any case it is evident. 
The country is now in the fifth year of an economic 
depression, and while the darkness is lifting, we have 
not yet come out into the full sunshine. Upon publish- 
ing houses perhaps more heavily than on other organiza- 
tions most serious economic difficulties have rested and 
of these difficulties the publishers of Catholic reviews 
and papers have had an undue share. It is to be hoped, 
then, that as a moderate degree of prosperity returns, 
all Catholic journals will receive that more liberal sup- 
port which is necessary if they are to carry on their 
mission in the Church. 
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We recall with thankfulness the fact that on many 
occasions it has been our happy lot to act for our readers 
as the almoners of God’s poor. In this capacity, we have 
distributed more than half a million dollars for various 
charitable purposes here and abroad. Hospitals, homes 
for orphans and the aged, the starving children in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Belgium, and foreign missionaries, 
priests and Sisters, have been helped by our readers. At 
home, they have ministered to the children of striking 
miners, to special cases of distress, and to many institu- 
tions of charity. We have often begged for others, but 
never for ourselves. 

We propose to hold fast to that policy. But if our 
readers can recommend AMERICA as a good book to 
someone who is not a subscriber, we shall be grateful. 
In a letter to the Editor some years ago, Pius XI sent 
his blessing to our friends, especially to those “ who 
pay their subscriptions.” It would not become us to 
offer a comment on the Pontiff’s words, except to add to 
them those who get new subscriptions for us. 


The Munition Makers 


HE Senate Committee appointed to investigate the 

arms and munition industry met toward the end of 
April. The chairman, Senator Nye, announced that a 
staff of investigators was in course of appointment, and 
that the committee would meet probably after Congress 
had adjourned. “ We are going to make a thorough job 
of this investigation,” he announced. 

It is our fervent prayer that the Senator will not be 
called off as soon as he hits an interesting and incrim- 
inating trail. It must be remembered that the business of 
making munitions represents the investment of millions 
of dollars, and that between these corporations and 
others not directly concerned with munitions the rela- 
tions are exceedingly close. To find out precisely what 
these relations are, and to recommend appropriate legis- 
lation to sever them, if necessary, Senator Nye’s com- 
mittee has been given the munificent sum of $15,000, or 
rather less than would be spent, in the good old days 
of plenty, on a minor Congressional junket. Committees 
usually entertain a motion to adjourn, as soon as the 
money runs low. We hope that Senator Nye’s com- 
mittee will prove to be an exception. 

The business before the Committee is surely exten- 
sive. It has been authorized, in the first place, to in- 
vestigate “the activities of individuals, firms, associa- 
tions, and corporations, and all other agencies, engaged 
in the manufacture, sale, distribution, import or export, 
of arms, munitions, and other implements of war.” It 
has been instructed to inquire into the nature of these 
corporations, and the methods which they use in the pro- 
motion of sales. Finally, the Committee will consider the 
question of establishing a monopoly in munitions, and 
will submit recommendations as to the most feasible 
way to bring this monopoly under Federal control. 

Events of the last few years have made it abundantly 
clear that certain powerful groups here and abroad would 
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find another world war immensely profitable. The wars 
now existing are well enough in their way, but their 
way is too petty. In other words, these groups have 
discovered a profit motive in war, and have sent their 
high-powered salesmen on the road. 

The answer of civilization should be the destruction 
of this motive. What the world needs today is a Sul- 
livan law of universal application, under which the right 
of nations, as well as of the individual citizen, to bear 
arms shall be starkly limited. Not the least effective 
method of limiting armaments would be the destruction 
of the privately owned munition plant. That destruction 
would not by itself do away with war, but it would 
most certainly scatter the inhuman groups who pile up 
huge private fortunes by promoting war. 


Dillinger on Parole 


O* June 20, 1934, one John Dillinger was released 
on parole from the Indiana State penitentiary, 
where he had been serving a sentence for robbery. So 
faithful was he to his pledge that he at once returned 
to a career of violence. By September 22, when he was 
again arrested, he had robbed four banks, and stolen 
about $80,000. Since that time he has shot and killed, 
either personally or with his gang, seven peace officers, 
while six others, ex-convicts or innocent bystanders, have 
lost their lives in the battles staged between him and the 
officers of the law. 

If Dillinger is a fair sample of the results of parole, 
nothing can be said for the system. In point of fact, 
however, while Dillinger is not a model of the working 
of the system at its best, it is not altogether unfair to 
cite him as an example of the system, as it is commonly 
administered in this country. What led the Indiana of- 
ficials to conclude that Dillinger was a fit subject for 
parole has never been made clear. He was not a model 
prisoner, but a very bad one, and his record was in every 
way unfavorable. Nevertheless he was released “ to care 
for his aged father,” it was said, but in reality to prey 
on decent citizens, and to set the law at defiance. “I 
hope,” the assistant Attorney General of the United 
States is quoted as saying, “that the Government will 
not be put to the expense of a trial for Dillinger.” Thus 
in the administration of the criminal law do we swing 
from the extreme of irrational leniency to the equally 
irrational extreme of shooting the prisoner at sight. 

The Dillinger case is a challenge to every State to 
look into its parole system, and to abolish it, if reform 
is impossible. In most jurisdictions we set up parole 
boards composed of members whose abilities are rare- 
ly outstanding, and who not infrequently owe their ap- 
pointment to political favor instead of to special ability. 
Then we sit back and ask this board to work miracles. 
We demand that by thorough examination they estab- 
lish what prisoners may be safely released, but provide 
no means to insure that the examination will be thorough. 
We expect the board to supervise the prisoner on parole, 
and then offer agents a salary which automatically debars 
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the competent, and attracts the bungler. It would not be 
far from the truth to state that we have no real parole 
system in this country. What we have is a hybrid, born 
of enervating sentimentality and false principles in 
penology, and bred in an environment of political cor- 
ruption. 

Hence before the powers of any parole board are ex- 
tended, it is imperative that the manner in which the 
board has exercised its existing powers be carefully ex- 
amined. Indeed, in view of the outbreak of crime all 
over the United States, it is well to consider whether 
these powers should not be restricted rather than en- 
larged. The legislature of New York has recently en- 
acted a parole bill, characterized by District Attorney 
Geoghan, of Brooklyn, as “an especially vicious piece 
of legislation.” While this measure does not apply to 
those guilty of murder, arson, or kidnaping, it extends to 
all other offenders, and is retroactive. The first offender 
is eligible for parole after two years. Under this provi- 
sion, a wealthy rake who some weeks ago in New York 
brutally beat a woman to death, but was allowed to plead 
guilty to manslaughter, may be free to repeat his offense, 
or worse, within a brief time. Second offenders will be 
eligible under this bill after serving one half, and third 
offenders, on the expiration of two-thirds of their sen- 
tences. 

This bill, which might better be termed “ An Act to 
release 2,000 convicted criminals to prey on the people 
of New York,” is now in the hands of the Governor. 
It is to be hoped that he will return it with his veto. 
Conditions in this State and in the country at large do 
not justify more leniency for the criminal, but demand 
his swift and assured punishment. 


The Soviets Go Shopping 


ERHAPS you have noted in your daily paper the 

alluring advertisement paid for by the Soviet Union. 
Probably there are other Soviet advertisements in that 
same journal, but this one is quite open. It offers for 
sale on the most advantageous terms “ Soviet Union 
7% Gold Bonds.” 

The advertisement suggests several mysteries and a 
few plain facts. One of the facts is that the sale of this 
bond issue is permitted, or, at least, not forbidden, by 
our Treasury Department. One of the mysteries, on the 
other hand, is how this advertisement manages to escape 
the prohibitions laid on the ordinary seller of securities 
who in these days hesitates to affirm any guarantee, even 
in connection with a gold bond issued by the United 
States. 

To return to the facts, it is quite plain that the Soviet 
Government is relying on the short memory of most 
Americans. For more than a year bonds have been a 
drug on the market, particularly foreign bonds. Con- 
sidering what happened to numerous bond issues “ guar- 
anteed”” by foreign Governments, as well as by the 
Kreuger-Toll syndicate, it is not to be wondered at that 
the market has been sluggish. But the Soviets have 
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studied the situation, and they know that all has been 
forgotten, if not forgiven. In addition to this they know 
that throughout the country there is a belief, vague in 
its terms, that since the President recognized the Soviet 
Government, this country must approve that Govern- 
ment’s financial deals: The plain truth, of course, is that 
the purchaser of Soviet bonds buys at his peril. 





Note and Comment 











International 
Press Exhibit 


N view of the cordial reception obtained by the recent 

exhibit of the Catholic press under the auspices of 
the Catholic Book Club in New York, high hopes will 
surely be held for the great international exhibit of the 
Catholic press which is announced for Rome in the Spring 
of 1936. A unanimous decision was taken by the inter- 
national pilgrimage of Catholic journalists for the Holy 
Year, to have this exhibit take place in connection with 
the third congress of the Catholic press in Rome and the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Vatican City daily, the 
Osservatore Romano. The idea was presented by the edi- 
tor of the Osservatore to Our Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI, who gave the plan his enthusiastic approval, and, as 
a mark of his intense interest, offered the use of the Papal 
Villa of Castelgandolfo for the exhibit. There the lesson 
of the Catholic press will be conveyed amid incomparable 
surroundings, replete with historical memories, works of 
art, and natural beauties. Many of the principal European 
Catholic reviews and centers of information have already 
announced their readiness to participate in the exhibit, 
as well as a generous activity in making it known and 
getting the support of Catholics in their respective fields. 
The United States, with its steady progress in Catholic 
journalism during the last decade, will not be behind, and 
Americans will look forward to taking their part in this 
great demonstration of a world front for the spread of 
the truth. The project is recommended for consideration 
at the next convention of the Catholic Press Association. 


Hope for 
Austria 


HE newspaper reports that the overthrow of the 

Socialist domination of the city of Vienna had re- 
sulted in the return of thousands of erstwhile Socialists 
back to the Catholic Church, whence they had been lured 
by city subsidies or coerced by the necessity of jobs, open 
only to members of Socialist trade unions, have been 
scouted by some writers. But they now are substantiated 
by our Austrian correspondent, who in a letter confirms 
the reports: “If there is one good consequence of the 
revolution it is the fact that many of those who had de- 
serted the Church are coming back. Weary of all the 
terrible hatred manifested by poor misled souls, your cor- 
respondent went for consolation to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, Dr. Innitzer, and found it. ‘We must 
be patient, of course,’ he said, ‘ but even now the poor 
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people seem to be beginning to understand where their 
true help is to come from. Many a parish priest is re- 
porting how good these people are, and how fine their 
confessions. And of course all the priests have instruc- 
tions to be as good and loving as possible to sinners.’ 
He himself is all heart, truly a man fashioned after the 
Heart of Jesus and trying to fashion the clergy likewise. 
I wish all the power were in his hands: for already in 
spite of their fine speeches all kinds of public factors (or 
malefactors?) are fomenting hatred again—not only the 
adversaries of Christian ideas but even those who loudly 
and proudly seem to confess them. The Nazi Sozis, with 
their beautiful Odin-cult (beard and all!), follow suit. 
It really seems as if there were no weapons too mean or 
too ridiculous to be paraded out and applied against what 
is humanity’s best.” The papers have not yet given us 
that delicious “ Nazi Sozi” for the National Socialists, 
and they have all but concealed the fact that the resur- 
rection of the unhappy country lies in the hands of the 
Church, and not of the Socialists whose flight, with all 
their funds, has left the poor of Vienna destitute. 


Casuistry in 
Brooklyn 

AST week, during the annual New York revival of 

the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, William Danforth, 
that delightful clown, is reported to have convulsed his 
audiences with a famous song—‘‘ The Policeman’s Lot Is 
Not a Happy One.” During the same week a Brooklyn 
judge delivered an opinion that will, we fear, make the 
New York cop’s lot not only unhappy but quite unbear- 
able. It seems that one Victoria Zimanski, “ 26, married, 
and pretty” (as the tabloids described her), took her 
dog out into the Brooklyn streets for the afternoon air. 
Unfortunately the dog was not muzzled. Patrolman 
Riker, who happened to be conducting a single-handed 
crusade against unmuzzled pups, immediately bore down 
upon Mrs. Zimanski and handed her a summons. Where- 
upon the lady, who is obviously a woman of spirit, in- 
formed the officer that he could go to hell. It would appear 
that Patrolman Riker is much like Sir Joseph Porter, 
K.C.B., his sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts: he 
hasn’t any sympathy for ill-bred taunts. And so he hailed 
the lady before the bar on a charge of disorderly conduct. 
But Magistrate Rudich dismissed the complaint, deliver- 
ing an opinion which will probably turn out to be a Magna 
Charta for many of the harassed burghers of New York 
City. While we hail its ingenuity with enthusiasm, we 
cannot help pointing out that it is one that smacks more 
of the Savoy Theater than of a Brooklyn court. Indeed, 
versified and rhymed, it would fit perfectly into “ Trial 
By Jury.” Or into “Pinafore” as a sort of defense for 
Captain Corcoran’s big, big D. Here is how Magistrate 
Rudich rebuked the blushing patrolman: “ That state- 
ment is not a wish or a prophecy. The defendant does 
not order you to go to hell, nor does she say you will go 
to hell,.or that she hopes you will go to hell. She only 
says that you can go to hell—which is a possibility open 
to all human beings.” Oh, taking one thing with another 
the policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 
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Memories of 
Dr. Wirt 


HE recent investigation of the accusations of Dr. 

Wirt, of Gary, Ind., awakened memories in the edi- 
torial offices of this Review. There was a time when 
the educational department of these pages echoed with 
his name. He had been brought on to New York by the 
Fusion city government of Mayor Mitchel in order to 
introduce his famous Gary plan, and he brought vivid 
controversy along with him, as seems to be his fate 
always. Two “Gary-plan” schools were immediately 
inaugurated, with promises of more. The President of 
the Board of Education, a political body, and the Super- 
intendent of Schools were at odds over the plan. The 
papers were filled with the laments of the parents whose 
children were willy-nilly subjected to the work-play-study 
system. Attacks on the plan were composed by school 
teachers, and AMERICA printed some of them. Dr. Wirt 
himself was not silent, as may be expected. After a whirl 
of excitement of nearly two years, he returned to “ the 
sand dunes and smoke stacks of Indiana,” whither his 
opponents had often consigned him. Miss Barrows, who 
was his hostess at the famous dinner in Virginia, where 
Dr. Wirt did so much talking, was a little harder to iden- 
tify, but was at last found under her married name. She 
was at that time Dr. Wirt’s secretary, and she, too, wrote 
many articles, it seems, in the New York Globe, now de- 
funct. One comical aspect of the whole flurry is gleaned 
from two articles in AMERICA, which are at pains to ex- 
plain that the Gary plan was not a popish plot, as had 
been charged by an anti-Catholic sheet in Baltimore, on 
the grounds that the plan allowed time out of school hours 
for religious instruction, and that Dr. Wirt was a cousin 
of John Purroy Mitchel, then Mayor. But like the more 
recent one, that scare passed off also. 


This Way to 
The Egress 


OR many years all the theater programs of New 

York City carried a fire warning that was notable 
chiefly for a ludicrous grammatical blunder. “In case of 
fire, walk (not run),” it yelled at its readers. Amused 
investigators were never able to discover why the author 
of that notice wrote not instead of don’t. Moreover, the 
Fire Department could never be induced to correct the 
ridiculous solecism, despite years of light spoofing in the 
public prints. In mid-February, however, this Review 
took up the cudgels in a paragraph entitled, “ A Don’t 
for the Fire Chief ”’—a paragraph that met with an im- 
mediate response. First of all, the Fire Department was 
deeply hurt at our remarks, and telephoned (through un- 
official channels) to tell us so. Then the Department’s 
magazine published a small piece complaining somewhat 
bitterly that AMERICA was razzing the Department’s head 
man. Mr. McElligott, however, is not a man to sulk and 
do nothing. Hence, our minor crusade has been crowned 
with success. On April 2, or just about as soon as the 
thing could be arranged, a brand-new notice appeared 
in the theater programs. Here is how it reads now: “ In 
the event of fire or other emergency, please do not run 
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—WALK TO THAT EXIT.” New Yorkers, while 
pleased at the correction, will take it calmly, as they took 
the solecism. They do not look to their Fire Department 
to specialize in English; they look to it to put out fires. 
They are accustomed to boast that they have the best 
fire-putters-out in the world. Anyone who personally 
knows the Department’s chiefs knows that they combine 
a technical knowledge of applied physics and chemistry 


‘that is above ordinary with a stern devotion to duty that 


sets them apart from all other city employes. But we 
are modestly glad to have contributed somewhat to erasing 
a minor blot from their escutcheon. 


Nouns Gone 
Verbal 


EADERS of the newspapers must recently have 

rubbed their eyes when they read in their headlines 
that the Navy had been safely transited through the Pan- 
ama Canal from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The new 
verb first appeared in New York in the evening papers, 
traditionally not puristically inclined, and then in one or 
two morning papers. The Times refused at first to take 
the plunge, but at last, when the ships were through, it 
came into line and accepted the inevitable. Apparently 
there is nothing to stop the process of turning nouns into 
verbs. Scribner’s magazine, followed by Father Gillis, 
of the Catholic World, has protested for years against the 
verb to contact, which was apparently a contribution from 
George W. Babbitt. No business man is really a business 
man unless he is constantly contacting, or causing his 
subordinates to contact, a prospect. More recently, Hey- 
wood Broun, who is no Babbitt, added a new verb to our 
collection. He accused the various well- or ill-intentioned 
opponents of the New Deal of merely wirting. There 
is something to be said for that, too. But the best new 
verb that has recently sprouted also comes from the 
famous Wirt incident. A writer, whose name escapes us, 
piously expressed the hope that all these same opponents 
would be taken to Washington and bulwinkled. Any- 
body who heard the suave Carolina statesman bulwink- 
ling poor Dr. Wirt will chortle with joy that such a proc- 
ess has such a nice new name for it. Though they are 
not so nice as mere verbs, we should like to see big busi- 
ness a little more tugwelled, farming a little better wal- 
laced, while all of those in Washington are roosevelting 
until all the fruits of the New Deal are garnered. 
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A Room 


May 5, 1¢ 


to Rome 


Neri Boyton, S.J. 


York’s Fifth Avenue in the aristocratic eighties is 

known the world over as the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 
and it is rightly famous for these priceless masterpieces 
it enshrines. 

Recently the Metropolitan opened its Medieval Room. 
To eyes that see the spiritual, this room is as Catholic 
as St. Patrick’s Cathedral, for here are glorified the Ages 
of Faith. So the next time you visit the Metropolitan, 
adjust your eyes to spiritual values and then seek this 
Medieval Room. You cross the entrance hall, and at 
the foot of the grand stairway, whether by accident or 
design, has been placed George Gray Barnard’s “ Struggle 
of the Two Natures in Man.” Gazing on these struggling 
youths alone you know not which nature will conquer. 
But looking up the marble stairway, you glimpse the 
serene Mother and Child, who look down on this per- 
sonified struggle from Raphael’s canvas, the “ Colonna 
Madonna.” A Catholic has his answer. 

You pass through a corridor of Modern Art and then 
you have come into the gray monastic-walled Medieval 
Room. The centuries fall away quickly here. Only sev- 
eral of the artists who made these works ever heard of 
Columbus and the great city in his New World that would 
honor their handicraft. You are in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
or fourteenth centuries, when knighthood was in flower 
and faith was vigorously Catholic. 

To a Catholic the fact that here are treasured works 
of art is quickly forgotten, for these statues and tapes- 
tries and paintings breathe his Faith—the Catholic Faith 
of the Ages of Faith. As you stand at the entrance to 
the Medieval Room, what attracts you is a large crucifix. 
You look closer and find it dated “ Beginning of Four- 
teenth Century.” This is a hundred years before Colum- 
bus ever heard the lap of a wave. Nearby, Sts. Peter, 
Paul, and John the Baptist look out from a stone altar 
piece. This is the work of Gerardo di Mainardo, who 
went to God in’ 1422. 

Your steps take you to an alcove which is easily trans- 
formed in to a “ Ladye Chapel.” “ A Seated King,” chis- 
eled in the early twelfth century, looks into this chapel- 
arranged anteroom. A Tyrolese St. John and the Virgin 
Mary mount guard. These are dated 1230. Within is 
‘An Apostle in Marble,” name unknown. While you 
are noting that this work is “ Italian Late Twelfth Cen- 
tury,” you wonder how this marble apostle got his un- 
mistakable Hibernian features. You turn from this con- 
tradiction in stone and there is a grave monument with 
the symbol of the Resurrection—Jonas and the Whale. 
The unknown for whom this gravestone was carved was 
buried at Tarsus, Asia Minor, in the year 300 or so. The 
thought that this stone has come from an early Christian’s 
tomb intrigues you. Possibly it covered the bones of one 
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who won his palm for his belief in Christ’s Church. 

A glimpse of the Catacombs of Rome is given by a 
bronze lamp, cross-topped. This may have lighted some 
ancient fellow-Catholic on his or her way to subterranean 
Mass. 

While you are back in the fourth century, you note 
the lid of a sarcophagus. This is Roman. Depicted on 
it is “ The Last Judgment.” A seated Christ is parting 
the sheep from the goats. The sheep hear the Master’s 
voice and come willingly, but the goats look balky. They 
would be. 

Subdued light is coming through ancient stained glass 
with their Confessors and Virgins, and you. realize with 
a start that you have been gazing upon pieces of pre- 
medieval art. Why, most of these were antiques before 
the medieval ages dawned! Then you see a Virgin and 
Child, wood, painted and gilt. This is French of the 
twelfth century. The Child and His Mother both look 
old, but the Child has unmistakably the features of Mary. 
You note some vandal hand has evidently torn away the 
jewel that once lay on Mary’s breast. It is a fairly safe 
conjecture that the theft occurred in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This brings to mind the countless other works of 
Catholic art which vandal hands destroyed in those artistic 
dark ages that immediately followed the medieval period. 

A chancel screen holds your interest now. Here griffins 
are drinking from a chalice. This screen is Italo-Byzan- 
tine and was made before the year 1000. Somehow, you 
think of the words of John’s Gospel: “ He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in 
him.” 

Coming back into the monastic-walled Medieval Room, 
you stop before a French stone capital of the twelfth 
century. On it are the four temptations of Our Lord 
in the desert. Then three marble pilasters, by Giovanni 
Pisano, who lived in what Dr. Walsh has aptly called “ the 
greatest of centuries,” have represented on them the 
Angels of the Apocalypse. John Ruskin, who loved and 
wrote of those Catholic days, once owned these pieces. 
Nearby is an alabaster figure from a Crucifixion group, 
Franco-Flemish, late fourteenth century. The Centurion 
and his two soldiers wear armor. The helmets bear a 
striking resemblance to those the tin-hatted World War 
soldiers wore. And coming to a much more recent re- 
semblance, there is a marble eagle from an ancient lec- 
tern that could easily have been the model for our cur- 
rent NRA blue eagle. 

You cross the floor to gaze at a carved and painted 
shrine. This is Swabian, and of the latest century you 
have looked upon here, the sixteenth. The center piece is 
another Madonna with a tiny donor kneeling in prayer 
before Mother and Child. This donor was evidently a 
Bishop for he wears his miter. This practice of putting 
the donor into the picture was common in those medieval 
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days. St. Barbara with Chalice and Host is painted on 
one interior shutter and St. Margaret on the other. The 
exteriors of the shutters of this small shrine depict a much 
arrow-pierced St. Sebastian and a St. John who looks like 
the Risen Saviour. 

Hanging from the nearer wall is a huge tapestry. This 
is Flemish, about 1500, and signed by Jan Van Roon. 
Volumes of Catholic theology are woven into this large 
tapestry, whose subject is “ The Fall and Redemption 
of Man.” Here Adam and Eve are leaving Paradise for 
their centuries of atoning exile, and a majestic Moses 
is receiving the Tablets of the Law. But the Crucifixion 
dominates the center, and, curiously, you note that the 
Birth at Bethlehem is placed directly below the Calvery 
scene. A little Catholic thinking, and you realize how 
appropriately it was placed by Jan Van Roon. 

Now you are standing before an oak panel that comes 
from England of the late fourteenth century. Here is 
Mary crowned between the twelve Apostles. Before this 
mute but eloquent witness of England’s ancient faith, 
you wonder how a century later that land dethroned and 
dishonored her who reigns Queen of the Apostles. Across 
from this is a memory-haunting Head of Christ. It is 
painted terra-cotta; a fifteenth-century German work of 
art. As you gaze upon the anguished features of the 
Suffering Saviour, you see that the crown of thorns is 
represented as though it were a heavy anchor chain. 

In a center case is a fourteenth-century relic of Merrie 
England. This is a well-preserved red-and-gold chasuble. 
Peter and Paul, Andrew and James are on the front, and 
scenes from the life of Our Lord and His Mother are on 
the back. Another mute witness. 

A Virgin and Smiling Child from fourteenth-century 
France attracts you. Further observation convinces you 
that these smiling Madonnas were common in the Ages 
of Faith. They make you wish there were more of these 
smiling Madonnas in our churches today. 

Here is another group. It is the Annunciation. This 
is noticeable because Gabriel is kneeling before the Virgin. 
But is it not appropriate that the Archangel would be 
kneeling before the Mother of God? 

Your tour of this Medieval Room is over and as you 
pass out, your imagination filled with images of God, 
His Mother, Angels and Saints of the Church Trium- 
phant that artists of a godly age conceived and wrought, 
it is rather a rude awakening to find yourself in a Modern 
Art section. You are forcibly reminded that these later 
artists seem to have got their highest inspirations mostly 
from a zoo or a nudist colony. It is coming from the 
warmth of a friendly room into a cold corridor—cold 
because it is godless. 

But your thoughts persist in going back to that Me- 
dieval Room with its painted and chiseled and woven 
Catholicism. Those old artists were practical Catholics. 
They wrought better than they imagined, for across the 
span of the centuries their handicraft has come down to 
adorn a twentieth-century room and proclaim to thou- 
sands who know not what they believe the virile beliefs 
of the Ages of Faith. Old Kempis’ words apply aptly: 
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* Nature looks upon the outward things of man but grace 
turns itself to the interior.” So today the Catholic-minded 
visitor who gazes beyond the artistic beauty of these works 
of art sees his Faith shining from all corners of this 
Medieval Room. 

Possibly a majority of those who enter this room never 
realize the pearl without price that their ancestors lost for 
them. To others, more observant and grace-touched, this 
Medieval Room of the Metropolitan Museum of Art is, 
and will be, a veritable “ Room to Rome.” 


Kansas Sodalists and the Mass 


GERALD ELLarp, S.J. 


BOUT the time these lines may presumably appear 

in print three closely related things will have trans- 
pired. First, the Holy Year will have run its course. 
Second, President Franklin D. Roosevelt will have re- 
ceived a letter from the high-school and college students 
of Kansas informing him that something like 100,000 
Mass intentions (with Communions) had been offered 
for him in a State-wide crusade of prayer, March 17-25. 
Lastly, six representatives from the State’s Catholic col- 
leges will have given their joint symposium on lay par- 
ticipation in the Mass in the principal centers of the Sun- 
flower domains. Behind these three facts stands a year 
of intense * Mass” activity well worth the attention of 
AMERICA’S masses. 

By way of approach, let one recall that the Kansas 
State Sodality Union, KSSU in New Deal phraseology, 
is the embodiment of initiative and esprit de corps hardly 
paralleled in the whole Catholic Youth Movement of 
America. Under the helpful guidance of the Bishops of 
Leavenworth, Concordia, and Wichita, the State Adviser, 
Rev. E. J. Weisenberg, S.J., and his staff of theologian- 
assistants at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, have pro- 
duced a machine, stream-lined model of 1934, of some 
5,000 intelligent and more-or-less tempered man power 
or, at least, youth power, in the secondary schools of 
Kansas. Standing on the sidelines, as I do, and observ- 
ing the uninterrupted series of regional, diocesan and 
State meets, contests, and activities of the KSSU is like 
my one-time attempts to watch Ringling’s “ all three rings 
at once.” But to return to the “ Mass” activity of this 
Jubilee Year. 

Not long after the central mystery of Redemption was 
proposed by the Holy Father for our commemoration 
this year, KSSU determined to study throughout the 
Jubilee the mystery of Calvary in its endless renewal, 
holy Mass. Plans were elaborated during the Summer 
vacations, and the project was well afoot with the very 
beginning of the Fall semester. 

The first spectacular events of the year were the three 
diocesan meets, held on successive Saturdays of October, 
and attended in each case by some 300 sodalists, with a 
corresponding number of priests and Sisters, of the re- 
spective dioceses. These semester meets are characterized 
by several standing features, such as the attendance and 
hearty participation of the Bishop and diocesan clergy, an 
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opening Missa Recitata and a discussion session in the 
forenoon: luncheon in common is followed by a social 
hour, a business session, and, weather permitting, an out- 
door Eucharistic procession at the end. 

The real work of the meets is done in the discussion 
sessions, which are, as far as feasible, strictly student 
affairs. But to make the Mass study more fruitful, this 
year’s meets included one prepared lecture by a priest. 
These lectures were so enthusiastically reported in the 
various schools “ back home,” that invitations to repeat 
them in the individual schools developed in several in- 
stances. Marymount College, Salina, sponsored a series 
of five lectures as the result of one heard by its delegates 
at the Concordia diocesan meet. 

The student discussions, considered so revolutionary 
on their first appearance ten years ago in the activities of 
the Students’ Spiritual Council, are now well known by 
report throughout the length and breadth of America. 
But elders who have not yet had the thrill of sitting in 
on such sessions always find the reality immeasurably 
beyond the reports. To hear Catholic Young America, 
boy and girl, afire with idealism and zeal for all that God 
and Christ and Mary and the Pope mean to them, discuss 
what these things should mean to the whole world, and 
what they propose then and there to do about it, that is 
one of the joys of living that escapes the dimensions of 
description. 

It was my good fortune this year to attend two of these 
diocesan meets and listen to the sodalists thresh out such 
topics as these: “Should Daily Mass Be Made Obliga- 
tory?” “How Can We Best Assist at Mass?” “ Are 
Study Clubs on the Mass Practical [in Schools] ?” 
“Should We Adopt a Standard Missal?” “ How to 
Avoid Monotony at Mass?” “What Is the Best Arrange- 
ment of the Missa Recitata?” “ Should the Rosary Ever 
Be Recited at Mass [Outside October] ?” 

Do these questions broached by the adolescent theolo- 
gians in October seem childish and superficial topics? 
The study of the Fall and early winter months was re- 
flected in a corresponding depth in the very phrasing of 
the Spring topics. Now the charge and counter-charge, 
the “I think” and “It seems to me” and “ We heard 
in our Religion class,” with an occasion “ So-and-So says,” 
were lightly prefixed to such life-size topics as: “ Mass 
Is a Sacrifice—How Christ’s and How Our Common 
Sacrifice?” “ Mass Is a Right and Privilege—the Catho- 
lic’s Highest Right,” (emphasizing that the sodalists are 
beginning to substitute a positive reason for going to 
Mass in place of the mortal-sin-if-you-don’t-go one), “ If 
Communion Is a Part of Mass, Is My Mass Really Com- 
plete Without It?” “Can One in Mortal Sin Receive 
Spiritually?” “What Is an Adequate Thanksgiving 
after Communion?” 

Another of the KSSU activities is a College Essay 
Contest in competition for an award donated by Msgr. 
P. McInerney, LL.D., of Topeka. In line with this year’s 
Jubilee program, the topic here, too, is the Mass. 

But by far the most ambitious project of the KSSU 
“Mass ” movement is the symposium on lay participation 
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in the Mass referred to at the head of this article. Bor- 
rowing a leaf here from a similar venture sponsored last 
year by Canisius College, Buffalo, and now being repeated 
on a larger scale in the Cleveland-Toledo-Detroit district, 
KSSU determined to cap its year’s study of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice by an elaborate symposium. A modifica- 
tion of the panel form of public discussion was agreed 
upon in November. The six Catholic colleges undertook 
te furnish a representative apiece, and by Christmas time 
these delegates had been chosen by their respective insti- 
tutions. 

Then began their laborious back-stage work in drawing 
up the discussion topics, selecting, sifting, and weaving 
the whole into a series of six coordinated “ conversations ” 
for a drawing-room setting. Capitalizing a watchword of 
the hour, the symposium is named “ We Do Our Part,” 
and it is designed to bring out how very much more we 
might still do in performing our full share of lay partici- 
pation in the Mass. To serve as a sort of coordinator, 
in the rdle of interlocutor, as it were, a seventh character 
was postulated, and filled by a sedate Old Grad (class of 
1933): the “cast of characters” was completed by the 
addition of a “hostess” in whose home the discussion 
takes place. 

Last evening I was present in the auditorium of the 
Mt. St. Scholastica’s College, Atchison, at the premiére 
of these “conversations,” into whose gradual evolution 
a vast amount of intensive work had gone. Bishop Francis 
Johannes, D.D., had come the seventy-odd miles from 
Kansas City, Kans., and there were priests and Sisters 
and students from points three and four times as far dis- 
tant. What were the Conversations of Malines in com- 
parison with these collegiate Conversations of Kansas? 

Sitting among the priests, I could hear an occasional 
clerical “ Isn’t it marvelous?” “Isn’t it splendid? ” and 
1 could watch the rapt attention of the large and motion- 
less audience as the students, in crisp, youthful phrases, 
unlocked treasure after treasure of hidden Eucharistic 
riches. The one-time active rdles of the primitive Chris- 
tians at Mass, as unfolded for us, made it clear at once 
that our share in Mass is worlds behind theirs. The mea- 
sure of our shortcomings was weighed in their historical 
explanations. Then the discussions looked more to the 
future, and became decidedly constructive in bringing out 
ways and means of remedying our mute-spectator-glazed- 
eye attitude towards Mass. The symposium reached its 
climax of brilliance in the final and engaging discussion 
of the intimate and vital bond between Catholic Action and 
a more intimate participation in the Mass. 

If there remained any not convinced at the end of the 
symposium that “It is most necessary that the Faithful 
take a more active part in the Divine worship [of Mass],” 
even they could not fail to note the name “ Pius XI” 
printed after that quotation from his “ Divini Cultus 
Sanctitatem ” on the program. 

This evening the symposium is being presented at 
Leavenworth, next week at Salina, the following week at 
Wichita, and who can tell how often these conversations, 
in whole or in part, in public or in private, or in the 
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secret chambers of consciences, will be repeated in the 
months to come? 

The Kansas collegians are showing us in words that 
they know in what their part of the Mass consists. The 
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KSSU State-wide crusade of patriotic prayer for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, March 17-25, resulted in something like 
one hundred thousand repetitions of that supreme func- 
tion of sharing in Christ’s sacrificial worship. 


The Myth about Prosperity 


HiLarreE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1934) 


which I said I would take is the putting forward 

of Elizabethan England as especially prosperous, 
increasing in riches, expanding overseas, and full of the 
glory of military as well as commercial triumph. 

As in all false history, there is here a basis of truth; 
otherwise it would be impossible to get the falsehood 
accepted. The period 1560-1603 was one of activity in 
everything: in private architecture, and literature, to a 
much less degree in commerce. It was bound to be so 
even in England because Europe was still under the in- 
fluence of the Renaissance, which influence came late to 
England, being only felt there in its fulness after it had 
done its main work upon the Continent. 

But though there was some increase in intellectual 
activity and social movement of every kind, the country 
as a whole was suffering badly. Its chief institutions had 
been overthrown, the ruins of hundreds of sacked and 
looted religious buildings disfigured the capital and all 
the countrysides. There were swarms of beggars, newly 
arisen, and special laws newly necessary for dealing with 
the desperate poor. Thirty years saw current rebellion 
and massacre. Society was morally exhausted, and the 
mass of the people were rapidly sinking in the economic 
scale. A comparatively small number of men enjoyed new 
wealth; but the wage earners, who were already begin- 
ning to be a considerable section of the population, were 
going from bad to worse. They were sinking into a con- 
dition which had never been known before, and which 
was terrible. 

This was due to two causes: first, the change in the 
value of money, which went on the whole time; second, 
the selfishness and rapacity which always accompany 
wealth suddenly acquired without industry and without 
responsibility, and which took advantage of the fall in 
money. 

The new owners of land who had taken the place of 
the old traditional landlords who had stepped into the 
shoes of monasteries centuries old, and who had seized 
the lands of such loyal and conservative men as were 
willing to suffer for their Faith, were everywhere, in the 
nature of the case, harder upon the dispossessed who fell 
under their employment. 

The magistrates had the framing of wages, which were 
then fixed by official decree; and the more active part of 
the Elizabethan magistrates were of that same class of 
newly enriched men who had given up the old traditions 
in religion and social customs. From the beginning of 
his power it was a leading principle of William Cecil’s 
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to take away the Commission of the Peace from the old- 
established conservative people and give it to the new men. 

Now such magistrates fixed wages out of proportion 
to the fall in the value of money, taking a wicked advan- 
tage of that fall, with the object of oppressing the poor. 

This is not a matter of opinion; it is not a piece of 
propaganda brought in as special pleading. It is a matter 
of arithmetic, open for anyone to follow. 

The value of money had begun to fall, and there had 
been a corresponding rise in the price of necessities, from 
after the death of Henry VIII; that is, from after the 
middle of the century. 

By the time Elizabeth had been on the throne a dozen 
years, a pound or a shilling would only buy a third of 
what it would buy in Henry VIII’s time. From a dozen 
to fifteen years later, near the days of the Armada, etc., 
the shilling or the pound would only buy one-fifth what 
it would have bought under Henry VIII. 

The final authority on these things is Thorold Rogers, 
who did a vast amount of research and established his 
results upon many hundreds of price lists and examples, 
and those results are no longer questioned. 

So far from wages moving with prices, the magistrates 
deliberately kept down the legal maximum wage to the 
minimum subsistence level. 

The wage earner can always be bamboozled in this way 
when money falls in value, for he thinks in terms of 
money units. A pound for him is a pound. And when 
the pound is no longer really worth its old value, he sees 
the thing as a rise in prices, and not as a fall in the value 
of his wage. He remembers the time when he was really 
well off on so much a week. He finds that he is pinched, 
and at last starved, although the amount paid him seems 
to be the same. By organization or violence he tries to 
get relief. His claim must be met in some degree, but 
the point is that it need not be met to the full. 

These new Cecilian magistrates of Elizabeth's reign 
allowed wages to rise, ultimately, by about fifty per cent; 
they did it grudgingly and step by step but the relief was 
grossly inadequate, because the fall in the value of the 
pound or the shilling was enormously more than fifty 
per cent. 

Before the great change. in religion in the middle of 
the century, the wage earner had been affluent. He could 
buy the bare necessities of life for about one-third of his 
total wage; the rest was left for the decencies of life. 

By the end of Elizabeth’s reign he had been so de- 
spoiled and forced down that nearly the whole of his 
wage went in obtaining absolute necessaries. What fif- 
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teen weeks of labor earned before the change in religion 
it took a full year’s labor to earn at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

A larger class than the wage earners were the peasants ; 
that is, the small farmers, most of whom were paying a 
customary rent in the old traditional way. In other words, 
they were part-owners of the land they tilled, for they 
were not asked the full competitive rent. This part of 
the population did not suffer as much as the wage earners 
did. But there was a new oppression wherever the new 
men came in. 

The village guilds, which were corporate societies by 
which the poorer men helped one another, had been looted 
by the new landowners, and it is certainly true that the 
getting rid of the monasteries in the long run increased 
the rentals. The monasteries were not always good land- 
lords; they were often oppressive ; but their whole object 
in life was not the making of money, as it was in the 
case of the new men who had robbed them. 

London increased in numbers. It increased somewhat 
rapidly, and the exchanges worked in London probably 
became more numerous. But though London, like other 
sea ports, was now benefiting by the increased activity 
all over the world, the new oceanic trade, etc., you do 
not see this reflected in the homes of the people. 

Over the chief part of England, which was for much 
more than nine-tenths agricultural, this increase in the 
activity of the ports had no effect. 

As for the government, it grew poorer and poorer 
the whole time. It was mercilessly looted. The royal 
lands were dissipated in grant upon grant, the so-called 
courtiers and favorites were shameless in tearing one 
fragment after another from the patrimony of the Crown. 

False history represents this as the generosity of Eliza- 
beth. She was not so foolish. She knew that she had 
to give way to a class which was her master. 

Out of scores of examples, take what happened at 
Cadiz. The town was sacked under the leadership of 
Essex, the young man whose relationship with the aged 
Queen had been among the most degraded things of a 
degraded time. By constitutional right all the booty 
should have been paid into the Treasury. Under a strong 
monarch it would have been so paid. Essex and his com- 
panions were so contemptuous of that right, and so cer- 
tain that they could rob the Queen with impunity, that 
they kept it. She stormed but could do nothing. 

Even the new Church which Cecil and his clique had 
set up under Cecil’s man, Parker, to take the place of 
the old Catholic establishment, was impoverished. One 
Bishopric was kept unfilled for nearly the whole reign; 
others were kept empty as long as possible. The endow- 
ments of others were carved up without scruple for the 
benefit of laymen. 

A leading example is the case of Hatton Garden, the 
name of which still survives in London. Hatton was 
a dancing fellow, tall, slim, and long-legged, and by the 
standards of the day good looking. Therefore Eliza- 
beth took him up. It occurred to him to add to all the 
rest of the sums which he pocketed (Elizabeth actually 
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made him Keeper of the Seals, and later Lord Chancelor !) 
a part of the remainder of the lands of the Bishop of 
Ely. The Bishopric of Ely had for part of its endow- 
ments a property in North London, which was taken 
away and given to Hatton, whose name it still bears. 

We must always remember, when we consider the 
causes of the misery of the time, that the transfer of 
monastic endowment and Church endowment was a sub- 
stitution of personal for corporate ownership. A monas- 
tery not only supported a large community (who were 
not owners of the property but trustees for it); it also 
supported a great body of dependants. The same was 
true of a Bishopric. When the land was robbed, the new 
landlord did not have to maintain such dependants. 

We must also remember that not only the Bishoprics 
and the monasteries, but every kind of corporate property 
was looted—hospitals, schools, and the rest. Most of the 
spoiling had been done by the time Elizabeth came to the 
throne ; but the remainder went merrily on during all her 
lifetime. 

As to that part of the myth which regards national 
glory as apart from national wealth, there again you 
have a half-truth. The seamen of that day, especially 
those who were pirates and slave traders, were very 
courageous, energetic men, and first-rate handlers of ships. 
Drake was probably the best seaman of his time, and 
Hawkins was a great sailor. Grenville, famous through 
Tennyson’s poem of “ The Revenge,” was a bad seaman, 
and like the others, a vile man; but brave as a lion. 

But the general impression tacked on to the excellence 
of the seamanship is false. The pirates and the slave 
traders had not any national end in view. They were at 
the mercy of the Government, which could have hanged 
them whenever it chose and which allowed even the most 
successful of them, Drake, only two and one-half per 
cent of his swag. Nearly all the rest went to the in- 
dividuals who profited by the weakness of the Crown. 

By land, the reign was pitiful, unless one counts the 
massacres and spoliations in Ireland as a success. The 
expedition to Havre broke down shamefully, and had to 
capitulate. The expedition in aid of the Dutch rebels 
was equally absurd in its results. Leicester was quite in- 
competent as a soldier, strutted about and took all the 
money he could lay his hands on; but he was so bad at 
the fighting that he became a byword among his own 
allies, and at last had to give up with nothing accomplished. 

The Elizabethan myth turns the limelight on to the 
poet Sydney in these wars, because Sydney’s poetry is 
good. But Sydney fell trying to relieve a town which 
Elizabeth’s own soldiers, in disgust, gave back to its lawful 
sovereign, the King of Spain. 

The effort at expansion overseas, that is, of coloniza- 
tion, was an absurd fiasco, and the colony pompously 
named Virginia ended in a remnant of starved refugees 
who had to be taken home. 

All the beginnings of that side of English life—a regu- 
lar fleet, increasing mastery of the sea, colonial expansion, 
a largely increased trade—belong not to Elizabeth’s time, 
but to the much-maligned Stuarts who succeeded her. 
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Federal Transient Camps 


Justin F. McCartuy, S.J. 


what has become of President Roosevelt’s Federal 

Transient Camps and the big accomplishment that 
was expected of this effort to dissolve the ragged, wander- 
ing army of the unemployed. 

Out in Arizona our Federal Transient Camps are per- 
haps the largest in the country but being chaplain of the 
one in Phoenix, I shall confine this paper to the scene of 
these problems. 

At the old State Fair grounds, about four miles from 
the city, is the Phoenix camp, which has cared for thou- 
sands of jobless travelers since last November. The 
Phoenix camp is the State headquarters for the other 
camps at Prescott, Nogales, Tucson, Douglas, and Yuma. 
Every day at Phoenix we had at least 700 men in camp. 
Our largest register was on February 18, when it reached 
1,025. Daily about 55 come in, some penniless, some 
broken in health and spirit. If they are caught begging 
in the city, they are subject to arrest and ninety days in 
jail, so they prefer the transient camp. 

Each week groups of 100 are sent to the other camps. 
Consumptives are sent to Camp Little Nogales. The 
stronger men go to Prescott. The young ones are not 
allowed in Nogales because of the strong temptations on 
the Mexican border. 

Ranging from eleven to eighty years, these transients 
represent all walks of life. The majority are not “ ho- 
boes.” Many are perfectly respectable, but simply could 
not remain quietly at home while smarting under the sting 
of unemployment. Among them are nurses, painters, 
printers, actors, and even prizefighters. A former pitcher 
for the White Sox and the Dodgers manages the camp 
canteen. One day, while walking through the grounds, I 
saw a man directing fifteen others; they were doing an 
excellent piece of landscape gardening. 

Driving away, a few days ago, I noticed a very tall 
Negro. In amazement I stopped my car and asked him 
his height. “Seven feet six inches without my shoes, 
suh,” he bashfully replied. 

The Fair buildings are converted into large dormitories, 
mess-rooms, kitchens, workshops, and hospital wards. 
The men are grouped in companies according to age. The 
captain of each company is usually an ex-soldier. The 
camp police and guards are all transients but former army 
men. The army officers and social workers give special 
attention to those under thirty-five. The older men seem 
happy in their Federal home. 

Each gives a brief history of himself and remains in 
camp at least two weeks. If he can obtain from rela- 
tives or friends a written promise of support or work, 
then after investigation the Government gives him a rail- 
road pass to his destination. Ten or twelve thus leave 
daily for work or home. At times anxious ones are de- 
tained. Despite the vigilance of a guard, these sometimes 
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jump the fence at night and end up in the Maricopa 
County jail. 

As soon as a man enters the camp, he is given a 
thorough physical examination. The sick are given prompt 
medical attention. All who are able to work are assigned 
to various jobs according to their ability. Some 200 leave 
the grounds each day to work in public places. At two 
o’clock each Monday you see a long line of men in blue 
levis waiting near an office window for their weekly salary 
of ninety cents. This money goes fast for sundries at the 
canteen. Entertainments are given three or four nights 
a week either by camp talent, which is plentiful, or by 
city talent. The Phoenix Catholic clubs have done much 
to cheer the transients. 

The chaplain visits the camp for at least two hours 
each day. His spiritual success depends chiefly upon his 
own tact and zeal. The officials, though non-Catholics, 
are always ready to help him. At times they will call the 
chaplain either to assist them or to attend transients who 
are seriously ill. Though many of these have been care- 
less in their religious duties, they have much good will. 
All they need is a little encouragement to bring them back 
to Sunday Mass and the Sacraments. 

At times the confession work is long, but always con- 
soling. On week-days confessions are heard near hospital 
beds, on the footpaths, in dormitories, everywhere. Often 
it cannot be done right off; the transient is unprepared. 
So he is given a small prayerbook to prepare himself for 
confession the next day. The chaplain has thus a big de- 
mand for prayerbooks, medals, Sacred Heart badges, and 
rosaries. At times he has no funds for more. Some Satur- 
days confessions take over three hours. One Saturday I 
spent the afternoon and evening at the camp. 

On Saturday afternoon a Protestant has already set up 
the wooden altar, and another non-Catholic swept the 
floor. Before Mass I hear confessions in a corner sur- 
rounded by two blackboards, and then, following a flash- 
light through a large dark dormitory where several hun- 
dred are sleeping, I distribute Holy Communion to the 
sick. Mass is celebrated in the Mines Building, now used 
as a dormitory and recreation hall. A month ago I had 
to say Mass close to the beds, occupied by men of all 
creeds. The first floor is now clear, but those of the 
second-floor gallery, whether they like it or not, must 
hear parts of the Mass and the short instruction. Out 
of some 200 Catholics, our Sunday attendance is quite 
satisfactory ; likewise the number of Communions. 

Non-Catholic captains volunteer to call the men for 
Mass. Even the bugler will sound his bugle five or ten 
minutes ahead whenever I wish. At the request of the 
non-Catholic librarian three Baltimore Catechisms and a 
batch of Catholic books were placed in the library. Every 
day many non-Catholics have religious questions to ask. 
Several have become interested in the religious and secular 
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magazines and newspapers which I distribute daily. Many 
of these long for a little spiritual help. The sick often 
complain of being neglected by their own ministers. Still 
harder to bear is their mental suffering, which often takes 
the form of a deep depression in mind and heart. Sad 
memories of financial failure, a broken home, a cruel 
parent or step-parent or an unfaithful wife, have crushed 
out hope and ambition. I feel very grateful to the non- 
Catholics for their cooperation. 

Besides these spiritual activities, the chaplain has also 
much social-service work. One wants clothing, another 
needs shoes; one requests treatment from a particular 
doctor or an operation in our local Catholic hospital, an- 
other wants work in the city; one asks the priests to write 
to his parents for him, others need baseballs, bats, gloves, 
anything usable for recreational purposes. Not long ago 
one asked for an auto to take him into the mountains of 
Arizona’s mining district. Two weeks ago we sent an 
old man of seventy-four years to the Little Sisters of 
the Poor in San Francisco. 

The mental development of the transients is not neglect- 
ed. Each day three or four classes are held. Under a 
captain’s direction the younger boys are sent to the near- 
est city grammar school. All have every opportunity of 
studying good books and reading magazines and news- 
papers. A thousand copies of a weekly bulletin, The New 
Deal News, are published by the men themselves. 

Gambling, of course, is forbidden in all parts of the 
camp. Petty thievery is punished whenever discovered. 
Detectives often play the role of a transient until they 
make their arrest. We have a barber shop and plenty of 
showers, so cleanliness prevails. A transient cannot get 
a pass to the city unless he has a good reason. Upon re- 
turn each man is carefully examined by the guards so as 
to keep intoxicants and narcotics out of the camp. 

Games and sports of some kind are held every day. 
Grover C. Land, of baseball fame, is our director of 
athletics. He is highly efficient and receives a good salary 
for his services from the Government. Every man, if able, 
has to work at least three hours a day. Some put in from 
six to eight hours. A number work in the large vegetable 
garden on the grounds. 

The sick are placed under the care of two doctors and 
a registered nurse. They are permitted to rest in bed or 
take advantage of the curative rays of an intensely hot 
sun. Many have come into the camp hungry, tired, and 
footsore, exhausted and ready to collapse from exposure 
or illness. How fortunate are they to receive a clean bed 
and eat three warm and satisfying meals each day! Many 
would now be in their graves had it not been for the 
foresight and determination of President Roosevelt. 

The people of Phoenix have received many advantages 
from the recent establishment of the Federal Transient 
Camp. Business firms have profited by large Government 
purchases; the camp has greatly reduced the work of 
the city police; and our city streets and parks are now 
free from beggars. Thousands of citizens feel much more 
secure in the possession of their homes and property. 

I have spent many enjoyable hours behind the big fence 
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of the Phoenix Transient Camp. Among the men you 
can find the most interesting characters, from all forty- 
eight States and almost every country, men familiar with 
the great cities and nations of the world. Most of them 
are anxious for a little conversation. They are unusually 
frank in their talk. To unhappy marriages and divorces 
and human cruelty they ascribe the chief causes of their 
sojourn in the Transient Camp. Some are over-sensitive 
at the thought of being called a “hobo.” Many of the 
young men have no home, no parents’ address, and, be- 
fore they arrived in camp, not even a friend. It is fas- 
cinating to watch the remarkable change that comes over 
many of them after some weeks of camp life. Their hopes 
revive, their ambitions return, and eagerly they look for- 
ward to the day when they can take an active part in 
President Roosevelt’s recovery program. 

So when I am asked, “ Are the Federal Transient 
Camps successful?” I always reply in the affirmative. 
For I am firmly convinced that the President has suc- 
ceeded in what he set out to do—to help the transients 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. In thousands of cases 
the Federal Transient Camps have transformed idleness 
into action, laziness into ambition, carelessness into thrift, 
vice into virtue, indifference into patriotism, and shame 
into courage once again to face the world and begin life’s 
battle anew. 
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N the New Yorker for March 31, Edmund Wilson 

speculated, from the standpoint of an “ outsider,” on 
the attraction exerted by the “ Oxford Group,” of Frank 
N. Buchman, which contrives to get itself so constantly 
talked about. “ The whole occasion left” with him “an 
impression infinitely sad and insipid.” The participants 
in the “ witnessing” were “these people who have come 
to realize that their roles in society are not serious and 
seek anxiously for something to hang on to which will 
give them an anchor outside it all.” Effective undoubted- 
ly is the atmosphere of “ social prominence ” which per- 
vades the whole affair. Observed Mr. Wilson: 

The “ Oxford,” with its suggestion of Old-World correctitude, 
takes off the curse of vulgar evangelism, and the happy invention, 
“First Century Christian Fellowship,” disarms any imputation 
of snobbishness which may be roused by the idea of Oxford. 

Most of us, after all, are diverted by learning the deep- 
est sentiments of unusual distinguished persons. An as- 
semblage of Eton masters, League of Nation depart- 
mental secretaries, advertising managers, Swedish intel- 
lectuals, and such like is startling enough in itself. But 
when these worthies unfold for you their inmost selves, 
you are astonished, and, if inclined to religious sentimen- 
talism, gratified to find that they have no recondite thought 
which you could have not have had yourself. You have 
been privileged to enter this palatial intimacy; and you 
find it absurdly like your own back parlor. It is a distinct 
sensation. Whether it is a very profitable one, is another 
question. 
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ITHOUT having attended an “ Oxford’ meeting, 

the Pilgrim did obtain a touch of this sensation on 
a walk this afternoon. He found himself gazing into a 
showcase full of superb cloisonné porcelain and jeweled 
stilettoes, with the uneasy feeling that (1) he had been 
drawn to enter the display shop by idle curiosity—an 
abomination in our purposeful times; and (2) that the 
polite and aristocratic salesman who presided over the 
premises was awakening to the sad fact that the Pilgrim 
never never would be a purchaser. All this had nothing 
to do with the shabby little book, bound in faded blue 
cloth, that lay casually upon the counter. Idle curiosity, 
that led me to look into its pages, was rewarded only by 
discovering that the book was by J. R. Miller, D.D., its 
title was “ Finding the Way,” and that it was a collection 
of pious, Protestant reflections. A search in my memory, 
not rich in that variety of literature, revealed no J. R. 
Miller, D.D. The publisher was Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. 

Some good soul had evidently made the book the food 
of his or her daily meditations. Passages were neatly 
marked by a fine pencil line in the margin: delicately done, 
as if by a woman, and as if the habit were an old prac- 
tice, with the thought that one day the lines might be 
erased. Here and there a brief passage was underscored. 
And so this by-gone reader—visions of a long English 
summer evening, in some country vicarage, with the 
silver-mounted pencil picked from the sewing basket— 
had left a little revelation of herself. It was here that 
J. R. Miller did set his somewhat unctuous seal upon 
what she was crying to formulate for herself: and this 
must be retained; for it was precious. 

One such passage I memorized as I glanced—it was on 
page 66: “ The only bond that binds men together is 
the bond of Christ’s love, inseparably and forever.” This 
was quite positively underscored, as well as marked in 
the margin. Evidently something to come back to: that 
had deeper implications than appeared on the surface of 
the printed text. 

That was about all; but I glanced at the fly leaf. There 
was a pencil inscription, diagonally across the page, in 
a bold, though lightly impressed feminine hand. It read: 
“To Sonia from A. 

“Tsarskoe Selo. May 20, 1908.” 

“Who was ‘ A.’?” I asked the attendant. 

“Her Imperial Majesty, the late Tsarina Alexandra 
of Russia,” replied the polite young man. “ She kept this 
book among others on her own private desk.” 

Poor Alexandra! She suffered the spiritual want of 
many others of her compatriots, who were obliged to fish 
around in the waters of Protestant pietism for a formula- 
tion of those Christian principles which were really in- 
herent in their Orthodox faith—she could have found 
practically those same words in the prayers of the Eastern 
liturgy. But they had not been formulated for modern 
use ; and thus failed to penetrate that unfortunate society 
with their lifegiving power. Irony of a little shabby book 
“ witnessing,” 4 la Buchman, to the spiritual wants of a 
dead Empress! 
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S for the 800 ikons with which Alexandra decorated 

the walls of the room where she read J. R. Miller— 
her imperial husband read “ Hopkins’ Pond,” by Robert 
T. Morris—I do not see why their presence argued nec- 
essarily an erratic piety. Ikons are the great sacramental 
of the Eastern rite. They are also works of art. Pro- 
fusion or magnificence is natural to great rulers, says 
St. Thomas Aquinas, so why not be profuse in ikons, if 
you like them? Anyhow, from an artistic point of view, 
they are being taken more seriously now in the western 
world than they formerly were. They are now studied 
as “ Primitives,” where formerly they were esthetically 
regarded but as chinotseries. 

Various collections of Russian ikons have been ex- 
hibited in recent times in this country, the largest group 
being the Hammer collection, now on display in New 
York. Surprising are the colors of some of these old 
paintings, rich oranges, greens, and purples, boldly and 
harmoniously combined. In some the landscape back- 
ground is treated in the naive, yet engaging picture-book 
manner that delights us in the early Italian masters: con- 
venient rockeries and rookeries: ultra-modernistic, if you 
wish. In spite of the stiff hieratic style, there is real depth 
of sentiment, as in some of the scenes of Our Lord’s Pas- 
sion and Burial. The Russian ikons, though Byzantine in 
their inspiration, were developed in distinct schools, Mos- 
cow, Novgorod, Vologda, etc. 

Some ikons show all but the head and arms of the 
figures covered with embossed silver and jewels: said to 
be an attempt to substitute for the statuary and sculpture 
forbidden in the Eastern rite. 

Of late the Pontifical Oriental Institute, in Rome, has 
undertaken to spread the knowledge of the ikons among 
western Catholics. They have issued booklets with post- 
card reproductions. Information and material for inex- 
pensive exhibits may be obtained by writing to the Musée 
d’Herbigny, Piazza Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome (7), 
Italy. THE PILcr™. 


CONVERSION 
His words 
Fell on their hostile ears 
Like warm Spring rain 
And made each heart a field 
Of ripened grain. 


Bartimeus 

Whose drink was but 

A cup of night, 

With greater thirst now begs 
Eternal Light. 


And Lazarus 

Though cleft from traffic here 
By death’s black knife, 

At sudden trumpet blare 
Walks into life. 


His voice 
Was like a summer wind 
That warms the vine; 
Each word poured out upon the air 
Was water changed to wine. 
Crartes M. Carey, C.S.C. 
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Sociology 


Mothers’ Day, May 13 


Joun WILTBYE 


T has been pointed out by the Rev. Thomas F. Coak- 

ley, D.D., that we Catholics cannot afford to overlook 
the social values inherent in a proper celebration of 
Mothers’ Day. Granted that Mothers’ Day had its rise 
in a rather sickly sort of sentimentality, granted too that 
it has assumed a place in the advertising world which is 
frankly and rankly commercial (‘‘ Doesn’t mother need 
a new plate?” asks a “ firm” of dentists) it should be 
further granted that we can resolutely put these un- 
pleasant aspects out of mind, to make the occasion a day 
well-worth celebrating. What is the will worth if it can’t 
de this? 

These times are hard on mothers all over the world. 
Was it not Horace who referred to bella matribus detes- 
tata, wars hateful to mothers? I will not vouch for the 
quotation, for of late years I have sadly neglected my 
Horace, but only for the sentiment. Through the ages, 
war of one kind or another has broken up families and 
made mothers weep. Ever since the rise of the machine 
age, the wars that have brought the most enduring af- 
fliction to mothers are the wars in the industrial field. We 
have all but abolished child labor, but no word is raised 
against the infinitely more hurtful social plague of women 
in the factory and the office. 

We take it for granted. It is part of our industrial 
system, and as firmly established as the profit motive. It 
is, indeed, a growth of the profit motive, and as such is 
fostered by men who look upon labor as a mere com- 
modity to be bought and sold in the cheapest market. 
Soft-hearted philanthropists who can still weep over the 
woes of gangs of black slaves now dead and gone, daily 
march coffles of living white women into their factories 
and offices, where they toil long hours at a machine. It is 
the new slavery. 

To this base use do we put womanhood, we who boast 
of our chivalry, and point the finger of scorn at Italy, and 
other benighted countries, where under the open sky 
women follow the plough and harvest the fields. At times, 
under the lash of public reprobation and in fear of the 
law’s possible reprisals, these same philanthropists prate 
of adequate wages and of social planning for the worker. 
But they do not mean a living wage for the head of the 
family. From that they recoil, as Satan from holy water. 
They are wedded to a system which piles up profits for 
them by disestablishing the father as bread winner, and 
putting his wife to work outside the home. But when 
the wife leaves the home for gainful occupation, will 
there be a family? If there is, what becomes of the chil- 
dren? 

As soon as the young daughter becomes of an age to 
be commercially profitable, she too must go out to earn 
her bread. For her, marriage is deferred, or made im- 
possible; or if at last she can enter into a union with a 
suitable mate, the same damnable economic pressure all 
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too often operates to create so-called homes in which there 
is no cradle. We would turn our Federal Constitution up- 
side down to destroy the comparatively insignificant evil 
of child labor. For the soul-destroying, home-destroying, 
nation-destroying curse of millions of women laboring 
outside the home to the destruction of the home, we have 
no word of condemnation. 

Writing of the perils, moral as well as physical, which 
beset women in industry, the great Von Ketteler said near- 
ly three-quarters of a century ago: 

Workmen themselves have frequently called attention to these 
sad consequences. In their meetings such striking argumentations 
as these have been heard: “We want good and happy families ; 
but to have good and happy families, we must have virtuous 
mothers ; now where can we find them if our young girls are lured 
into factories [and we may add, into industrial and commercial 
establishments] and are there inoculated with the germs of im- 
pudence and immorality?” The Liberals [/ege in our day, the 


industrialists] were insensible to the moral dangers to which the 


daughters of the workers were exposed. When these poor crea- 
tures were utterly corrupted in the factory, their employers still 
had the effrontery to pose as their benefactors, because, thanks to 
them, they were earning so many cents a day. 

Dr. Coakley has written of the immense spiritual 
benefits accruing to the parish in which every man, woman 
and child receives Holy Communion on Mothers’ Day. 
The social value of that reunion in Christ, the bond of 
charity, the pledge of salvation, must be tremendous. But 
my present appea! differs from Dr. Coakley’s. It is for 
an intellectual awakening in our colleges, and even in our 
high schools, to the deeper social and economic meanings 
of Mothers’ Day. 

As long as we accept with indifference the presence of 
women in the chain gangs of industrialism, so long will 
that shocking scandal remain. I would, then, ask our 
professors of ethics and of social sciences in the colleges 
to take this occasion to show the moral iniquity and 
national peril inherent in the current industrial system. 
It necessarily tends unduly to defer motherhood, and 
when God sends a child, to make the mother’s all but 
Divine office of caring for its spiritual and physical wel- 
fare, always more difficult and often impossible. Many 
of the women engaged in gainful occupations are heroines, 
who come forth from the fire unscathed. But many are 
seared, and nearly all are the victims of an anti-Christian 
capitalism. As was said in an article in this Review three 
years ago: 

They work, not by choice, but because otherwise they would 
starve. The prevailing system rejects the principle of the living 
wage, and substitutes the diabolic device of the collective wage, 
which compels the mother as well as the father . . . to engage 
in gainful occupation. We need no statistics to show that ours is 
no Christian country. The prevailing industrial system proves it 
to the hilt. 

That system cannot be overthrown in a day. But it will 
never be overthrown if we continue to lavish on it con- 
donation. In God’s name, let an appeal be made to the 
generous young men and women in our high schools and 
colleges to study and know this menace to the family and 
the State so that one day we can build a system in which 
it has no part. The days that precede Mothers’ Day fur- 
nish a natural and apt occasion. 
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Wiley Relaford, Schoolman 


Paut L. BiaKke ty, S.J. 


OME time in the month of June in the year 1846, 
Wiley Relaford was born near Macon, in the State 
of Georgia. There was rejoicing in that humble 

cabin, tempered, probably, by the sobering thought that 
the child brought into the world that day was a human 
chattel, the property of General Herbert Benjamin Rela- 
ford. On April 17, 1934, when this child of the slave 
quarters, for many years known and loved as “ Uncle 
Wiley,” died in Georgetown, Ky., the story was carried 
by the Associated Press, and published by a hundred 
newspapers in every part of the country. 

In the life of this aged Negro, the press saw nothing, 
of course, but a picturesque paragraph. But to those 
who from the Eastern seaboard to the Golden Gate have 
been privileged to know Uncle Wiley, his life is the his- 
tory of a type of devoted service that is now practically 
unknown. Born in slavery, toiling in the cotton fields of 


his master until his seventeenth year, Uncle Wiley came . 


to Kentucky in his young manhood, and began a work 
which extended over nearly sixty years. That work, 
humble as it was, wins him, I think, the brevet of “ school- 
man,” for it was consecrated to Catholic education. 

Three weeks before his death, Uncle Wiley dictated 
a series of autobiographical notes to his granddaughter, 
and the quaint manuscript is now before me. “ My dar- 
ling mother was Lucy Relaford,” the old man began, “ and 
my father was Smith Relaford.” Uncle Wiley always said 
his father was a Cherokee Indian, and while high cheek- 
bones and piercing black eyes suggest that paternal 
origin, in his unfailing loyalty and optimism, Uncle Wiley 
was all African. A slave can be pardoned for want of 
accurate knowledge on such points, and it is even some- 
what remarkable that Uncle Wiley knew who both his 
parents were. 

“ Began work in cotton field at age of 7 yrs.,” the 
manuscript continues. “I never owned a hat until after 
my 17th yr. only what I could make myself by sewing 
wiregrass and forming it into a hat. My father died when 
a young man, and my mother married another man, Silas 
Relaford by name, who was a loving father to me as well 
as my real father Smith Relaford. My fathers could 
not do much for me, but my step-father taught me num- 
bers and also how to count. He was a carpenter on the 
plantation and he had a square (that is a tool) and I saw 
the numbers on it, and I asked my pappy what they were. 
He said they were figures (or nos.) and later I made 
these numbers in the sand to remember them. He also 
taught me how to multiply. 

“In 1862 I heard the slaves were going to be set free, 
and my boy friend, Henry, and me, tried to run away. I 
was set free in 1864 by Gen. Sherman in Atlanta where 
I had run away to. I had heard of Kentucky as a pros- 
perous place and in 1867 I left Ga. for Ky.” 


But Kentucky was not a prosperous place in those days. 
Poverty, and the necessary readjustment to altered social 
and economic conditions, made life almost as hard for 
Uncle Wiley as for those who had followed the Stars 
and Bars. Still, because of legislatures which persistently 
refused to be cracked down by Wade, Thad Stevens and 
a rabid Congress, the Commonwealth was spared the 
worst of the horrors that scourged the States farther to 
the South. Uncle Wiley could do no better than drift 
from job to job for nearly eight years. In 1875, being in 
the neighborhood of White Sulphur, in Scott county, 
where a Catholic church had been erected as early as 1795, 
he applied to Mount Admirabilis, an academy opened that 
year by the Sisters of the Visitation. After many wander- 
ings, Uncle Wiley had found his vocation. The Sisters 
gave him work on their little farm, and when they left 
White Sulphur twenty-one years later to establish the 
present Cardome Academy near Georgetown, Uncle Wiley 
went with them. 

So useful was he as overseer, general manager of the 
farm, and man of all work that the late Mother Agatha, 
a veteran Kentucky educator, used to say “ Uncle Wiley 
is the most valuable member of our Community.” To 
protect the interests of the Sisters, he would toil from 
early morning until late at night. His was a six-day week, 
but he knew no seven-hour day, for often, after his supper, 
he would take his hoe or a watering can, and work 
in the kitchen garden until the last glow of the long sum- 
mer twilight had faded into night. His unflagging zeal 
for nearly sixty years, his devotion to the Sisters, his 
pride in their school, and his watchfulness over the pupils, 
surely merit for him a place on the honor roll of those 
who in exalted station or in low (and who shall here set 
any distinction of place?) have labored in the sacred cause 
of Catholic education. 

Uncle Wiley tells us in his notes how he learned “ nos.” 
but not until his manhood did he learn to read. One of 
the Sisters was his teacher, and it is a school tradition 
that his first text in reading, and his inseparable com- 
panion for many years, was the old “ Catechism of the 
Council of Trent” better known to our fathers than to 
the present generation. He read, as Lincoln read, with 
his lips forming the words, and his finger tracing the line, 
but as Uncle Wiley’s finger was toil-roughened, he was 
what might be called a destructive reader. In later years, 
the Gospels and stories from the Bible formed his daily 
reading. Of other books, and of all papers and magazines, 
AMERICA included, he took no notice. I do not think that 
he ever learned to write, except, perhaps, his name. 

In 1878, Uncle Wiley was received into the Catholic 
Church. Nine years earlier, he had married Dorothy 
Anne Crockett who preceded her husband into the Church 
in 1876. “ She was the most beautiful girl I ever saw,” 
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dictated the old man in 1934. “ To this union 14 chil- 
dren, 9 boys and 5 girls, were born, all Catholics.” Aunt 
Dolly came to White Sulphur, and then to Cardome, 
with Uncle Wiley, and for years they not only gave 
invaluable help to the Sisters, but were guides, philoso- 
phers, and friends, to long generations of convent-school 
girls. Aunt Dolly died some twenty-five years ago, I 
think, and when in 1925, Uncle Wiley celebrated with 
fitting pomp and circumstance his Golden Jubilee in the 
service of the Sisters, it was the one drop of sorrow in 
his overflowing cup of joy that she was not there to share 
with him the honors of the day. 

As the years went by, Uncle Wiley developed few of 
the oddities and angularities which are the privilege of 
old servants. Probably he did not rank himself as a 
servant at all, but, as a member of the family (famulus) 
which, canonically, he was. At times, however, his port 
and mien were those of a sort of Cardinal Protector in 
black, who knew what was better for the Sisters and the 
school than the Sisters themselves knew. He took great 
pride, for instance, in keeping the secluded lawns near the 
convent side of the school in a condition rivaling that of 
the more famous swards of Oxford. But the lawns which 


sloped from the school itself to the Dixie Highway, in . 


plain view of all, were groomed by him, when groomed, 
reluctantly and with many groanings. It was his version 
of the text that the beauty of the King’s daughter should 
be from within, and he would accept no variant, or mod- 
ernistic reading. 

Again, while unlike Fénelon, he could not have writ- 
ten a treatise on the education of our daughters, he had 
very decided opinions as to what a lady might and might 
not do. She must never vote, he decided, taking issue on 
this point with many of the Hierarchy, here and abroad. 
How or where he heard the news, I do not know, but 
after the vote was extended to women by the Nineteenth 
Amendment Uncle Wiley, as a gesture of protest, never 
cast a ballot. Nor might a lady smoke, and on beholding 
one fair creature, so the story runs, staining a cigarette 
with incarnadined lips, he grimly put his beloved pipe 
away, and never smoked again. But that, I fear, was a 
compromise with his weaker nature, for I strongly sus- 
pect that he continued to use “ eating tobacco.” It is ad- 
mitted that in some of his ways, he was “ sot,” and in 
them he stayed “ sot” to the end. But those ways, most 
of them, were surely innocent, faults that were the ac- 
cidental by-products of his militant virtues. 

Uncle Wiley’s fifty years of service were now approach- 
ing fifty-nine. When Spring came up last year, and once 
mere clothed with their wonted glory the sweet fields of 
the Blue Grass country, Uncle Wiley raised his aged 
eyes, and saw that it was good. Every acre that lay before 
him had known his touch, but now the back was bowed, 
and the knees bent, and feeble were the hands that for 
more than three quarters of a century had wielded the 
hoe, the rake, and the scythe. Even as he gazed, the soft 
south breeze playing in the apple blossoms may have borne 
to his ears the rumble of the heavenly chariot “ comin’ 
for to carry me home.” 
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Only a few more months of self-appointed work were 
left for him. Fortified by the mighty power of Christ’s 
saving Sacraments, and sustained by the prayers of the 
Sisters, he awaited the end. The chariot of the Lord drew 
near the door of the humble room which, after the death 
of Aunt Dolly, he had partitioned off for himself in a 
corner of the convent barn. It stopped; and moved again, 
to carry him over broader fields than he had ever known, 
into a country even lovelier than Kentucky. Then Uncle 
Wiley was in the presence of the Master to the service 
of Whose children he had consecrated, in all simplicity 
and faithfulness, his long and useful life. 

I think I see him standing in the heavenly courts at 
that moment as he used to stand at the foot of the veranda 
steps, or on the lawns, at Cardome. He holds his old 
hat humbly in his hands, as he awaits your convenience, 
but in his face and whole bearing is the dignity of a man 
who knows (although, unlike Browning, he has never 
philosophized about the matter) that all service ranks the 
same with God. Perhaps when Our Lord said to him, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” a look of 
wonderment came into his fine old face, for the meri- 
torious always think meanly of themselves. Then Our 
Blessed Lady and St. Joseph, and the Holy Innocents 
(who surely were crowding around him, as little children 
always flock to an old Uncle) heard for the first time in 
the Golden City that drawling “ Suh? ” that was his when 
he did not quite understand. 

After this, he must have asked, I think, if there was 
anything for him to do, anything that needed planting or 
hoeing, or “ fixin’.”” Or do the “ chil’len ” want anything ? 
Learned and holy men tell us that the life of the Blessed 
is not “loafing around the Throne,” as poor John Hay 
thought, but intense and sustained activity. That will suit 
Uncle Wiley perfectly. Perhaps he will be assigned to 
kindle the soft fire of the stars that hang like great silver 
lamps over Cardone, or be employed at “ fixin’” the 
crowns and the palm branches which, so the Breviary 
teaches, the Holy Innocents use in their games before the 
very altar of the Most High God. 

Farewell, Uncle Wiley. We and all who knew you 
will remember you in our prayers, begging Our Divine 
Lord Whose children you served with unexampled fidelity, 
to free you speedily from whatever taint of earth may 
yet remain upon your garments. When our time comes, 
we hope that you will be there to open for us the portals 
of the Heavenly City, as years ago you would swing wide 
the gates for the visitor, turning in from the limestone 
dust of the old Covington turnpike to the coolness and 
the calm of the cloister at Cardome. 


PRODIGAL TREES 
Sad skeletons are they 
Of summer’s grandeur now. 
What shall the Father say? 
Will they be clad again in bright array, 
Each naked limb a leafy bough? 
Full gently, tenderly 
He'll pardon them . . 
In memory. 


. One Tree 


Georce D. McCautey. 
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Dramatics 





Dodsworth and the Brontes 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HIS is the season in which producers toss a play on 

the stage one night, and take it off two or three nights 
later in response to a general public demand. It is not 
a pleasant spectacle, but it gives us a new question game 
for our dinner tables. How and why have these incred- 
ibly bad theatrical offerings found sponsors among our 
producers ? 

One answer is that in many cases the sponsors are in- 
.xperienced and ambitious young men, eager to make 
money. Knowing no better, they will throw almost any- 
thing at the public, convinced that they won’t lose much 
money in the enterprise. They can rent their “ sets,” get 
an empty theater for a song, and close that theater im- 
mediately if the piece they sponsor is condemned by the 
first-night audience and critics. But in the case of other 
failures the answer is not so easy. They are written by 
experienced playwrights and produced by sophisticated 
producers. Why, then, are they sometimes so incredibly 
bad that an intelligent high-school boy or girl should rec- 
ognize their worthlessness after a casual reading of the 
script ? 

The most recent and the most surprising instance of 
this is the case of John Howard Lawson’s two plays, 
“The Pure in Heart” and “Gentlewoman,” each of 
which was taken off within a week. They should never 
have been put on. I shall not waste space on them ex- 
cept to marvel over the type of minds that considered 
them worth writing and producing. Mr. Lawson reasons 
very much as if he had been hit on the head with a sand- 
bag, and had come up babbling. His “ Pure in Heart ” 
are a country girl who had come to New York and taken 
three lovers inside of three weeks, and a gangster who 
has committed two murders in the same period. They 
die together at the end of the play, shot down by the 
police, and this episode gave the audience its first moment 
of real pleasure. But they should have been shot down in 
the first act, before they had time to stand around and 
brood audibly about life’s meaning. 

“ The Gentlewoman ”’ was also interested in life. She 
was supposed to be a rich and thoroughbred woman of 
the world. She was nothing of the sort. Her husband 
committed suicide and within a few months of his tragic 
death she entered upon an unlimited love affair with an 
ignorant, bumptious, self-made man delighted with his 
own handiwork, drunk half the time, and babbling Mr. 
Lawson’s infantile philosophy the rest of the time. When 
she discovers that she is to have a child she leaves this 
man, as well she might, and they go their separate ways, 
each convinced that in some mysterious fashion the other 
has been helped by their association. This stuff is the 
result of Mr. Lawson’s profound meditations on life. A 
young man in front of me summed up the result in one 
word much better than I can do it here. “ Cheese,” he 
said to the girl who was with him. “ Let’s go to a picture 
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show.” They left—and the rest of us envied them. It 
remains only to say that “ Gentlewoman” was put on 
by the Group Theater, which also this season gives us the 
superb “ Men in White”! And the Group Theater now 
announces another play by Lawson! 

But let us not despair. The Spring brings us at least 
two popular successes, “ Dodsworth,” put on at the 
Shubert Theater by Max Gordon, and “ The Shattered 
Lamp,” produced by Hyman Adler at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater. There are two more plays “ Moor Born” and 
“ The House of Remsen,” whose fate is still uncertain. 
In the oft-uttered words of Mr. Lawson, “ Let us see 
what they’re all about.” 

“ Dodsworth” is Sinclair Lewis’s novel, made into a 
good workmanlike drama by Sidney Howard. The lead- 
ing character, a western millionaire automobile manu- 
facturer, retires from business in middle age and takes 
himself and his middle-aged wife to Europe for six 
months that they may “ begin to live.” Mrs. Dodsworth 
begins to live almost immediately. Her idea of living is 
to have one lover after another, which she proceeds to do. 
Dodsworth condones her first infidelity and subsequent 
ones, but she learns no lessons from the experience or 
his magnanimity. “ Ain’t she terrible?” a woman behind 
me whispered during the performance. “ She sure is,” 
her friend agreed. She was, and Fay Bainter played the 
repellant role almost as perfectly as Walter Huston played 
that of Dodsworth. 

His acting is among the very best of the season’s, his 
interpretation of the role is simple, sincere, amusing, and 
at times deeply and poignantly true. At the end he gives 
up the hopeless effort to save the wife he loves. He has 
been faithful to her throughout but there is an intimation 
that when he has allowed her to obtain her divorce, he 
will find happiness in a second marriage to a better woman. 
Not our creed, this—but that of Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Howard and Mr. Dodsworth; and it is worked into a 
dramatic play. I regret to add that the diction in “ Dods- 
worth” is about the worst of the year. Almost every 
member of the otherwise excellent cast whispers and 
mumbles the big scenes; and Fay Bainter is usually in- 
audible to spectators back of the first few rows of the 
orchestra. How long audiences will continue to tolerate 
this sort of thing is the real dramatic problem of the 
period. 

“The Shattered Lamp ” moved me very deeply. It is 
a play of Hitler’s persecution of the Jews in Germany 
and is written and acted simply and beautifully. We are 
shown the happy home of a distinguished German pro- 
fessor, himself a Christian, who has married a Jewish 
wife. They have had two sons, one of whom has died 
in the World War, fighting for his country. The younger 
son is a student in his father’s university. 

Into this home comes a Nazi officer and his men. He 
has discovered that the mother is Jewish. He announces 
that because of this the father is to lose his situation at 
the University and the son will be expelled from it as a 
student. Also, the family bank account has been -con- 
fiscated. The family begs to be allowed to leave the 
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country. The privilege is refused them. They are not 
wanted in Germany ; they are not permitted to earn a liv- 
ing there, nor to keep what they have earned in the past ; 
but they may not leave. The wife kills herself to remove 
the menace of her existence from the future of her hus- 
band and son. Just after her death the Nazi officer returns 
to tell the professor that, in view of the fact that the 
older son died fighting for the fatherland, the professor 
may retain his post and even continue to live with his 
wife, if he will subscribe to the Nazi doctrines. The pro- 
fessor points to the dead body of his wife and tells the 
officer what he thinks of the Nazi régime. In the midst 
of this outpouring he is shot down by one of the soldiers, 
and the final curtain falls. Like “ Dodsworth,” ‘ The 
Shattered Lamp ” owes much of its appeal to the beautiful 
acting of its principals, Guy Bates Post as the professor 
and Effie Shannon as his wife. Nothing finer than their 
reserved and poignant work can be seen on our stage. 

“Moor Born,” written by Dan Totheroe and produced 
by George Bushar and John Tuerk at The Playhouse, is 
the long-awaited play about the Bronté family. Perhaps 
it is fairer to say it is a long-awaited play. There are 
several others, one of which Katherine Cornell considered 
last year and finally dropped. 

There is a difference of opinion about this offering. 
Personally | was much impressed by it. It is written with 
love and understanding, and the producers have engaged 
a wonderful cast for it. Think of Frances Starr, Helen 
Gahagan, and Edith Barrett as the three sisters, and Glenn 
Anders as Branwell. No producer could do much better 
than that for the play and there is also an excellent re- 
production of the big living room in the old Yorkshire 
house, with the ever-present wind shrieking or howling 
or whimpering at its windows. 

The play is given in five parts, with only one inter- 
mission. We are shown the three sisters: Charlotte, reso- 
lute and practical, Anne, the youngest sister, sweet and 
lovely Emily at the breaking point through years of cease- 
less devotion to her worthless brother Branwell. We see 
the girls get off their first book of poems and hear them 
choose their pen names. But it is Branwell’s play, his 
and Emily’s. Both die before our eyes, Emily only a few 
weeks after her brother. To me the most tragic moment 
of the entire drama was the one in which the father is 
told of Emily’s death. He lays his hand on her dead 
shoulder and gives her his final command, “ Daughter, 
if you find your brother, take care of him.” Thus the 
task that had killed her on earth was, in her father’s 
creed, to go on through eternity. “ Moor Born” seems 
to me a beautiful play and I hope it will live. But a cen- 
tury of time separates us from those desolute Yorkshire 
moors and the living Brontés, and there are many whose 
imagination cannot bridge the space. 

“The Wind and the Rain,” written by Merton Hodge 
and produced at the Ritz Theater by George Kondolf 
and Walter Hart, had a luke-warm reception from most 
of the press critics, but the public seems to like it. I 
think the explanation of this—for it is not a big play— 
is that it is so full of youth. The characters are young 
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medical students in Edinburgh. The only grown-up, so 
to speak, is a Scotch landlady with a burr as thick as an 
Edinburgh mist. So the theater is crowded with youth. 
I don’t know of another play that draws so many lads and 


lasses to see it. 

“The Wind and the Rain” is also an extraordinary 
piece of work in this respect: that though the young 
medical student who is the hero “lives in sin” with a 
girl during the entire five years of his student career, 
because he has no money to marry, there is not in the 
play one broad word or the slightest detail of their rela- 
tion, beyond the bare fact that they are together. They 
themselves suggest merely an affectionate camaraderie, 
a deep mutual understanding. At the end they marry, 
after a very slight complication, and that’s the end of 
the plot. The rest is characterization and quiet humor 
and Scotch atmosphere and admirable acting in every role. 
Even the lad who is given only a minute or two during 
which he smokes his first pipe, does it so perfectly that 
the audience is delighted with him, as it is with the care- 
free lad who never studies, and with the hero, who studies 
so incessantly that one wonders where he finds time for 


dalliance. 

“The Wind and the Rain ” is a play slain by the critics 
but which has refused to die. It is now up and about, 
sustained by the tinkle of dollars into the box office. Thus 
we learn again that the public sometimes insists on mak- 
ing its own decisions. 


REVIEWS 


The Saga of the Comstock Lode. By Grorce D. Lyman. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

This book reveals a fascinating page of early American his- 
tory—the history of those “forty-niners” who left California. in 
a grand rush for Sun Mountain, in what is now Nevada, when 
the value of “blue stuff” became known. This “blue stuff” for 
years had bothered the miners at Sun Mountain (the highest point 
of the Washoe Range) ; it interfered with their search for gold, 
which was the only metal worthy of their interest. The Grosch 
brothers were the first to discover the valuable silver in the dis- 
dained “blue stuff.” Neither lived to profit by the discovery. A 
year later, a man named Stone took specimens of the rock away 
for assaying. It proved to be worth $4,791 to the ton, $3,196 of 
it in silver, and the rest in gold! Thus started one of the great 
rushes of the West—this time “on to Washoe!” Many who 
started did not finish; and of those that finished some did not 
survive, for the country was a hard one, arid, desolate, unhospitable. 
A typically boisterous town grew up around the mines—a town 
vi those who worked the mines, and those who “ worked” the 
miners. As mining operations expanded and were more profitable 
(millions of dollars were taken from the mines yearly), the town 
grew. Lawyers, bankers, newspapers, mills to extract the metal— 
all these came. Eventually, too, came a territorial governor and 
judges. One of the newspapers, the Enterprise, had on its staff 
a young man named Samuel Clemens, who there used for the 
first time the pseudonym now so well known, Mark Twain. There, 
too, he gathered much of the material he afterward used. Al- 
though the book treats principally of events about Virginia City 
and the Comstock Lode, it also shows how strongly national hap- 
penings influenced the life of the miners. First the pony express, 
then the telegraph, brought the formerly isolated mining town 
into closer and closer touch with the nation. President Lincoln 
carefully followed events on Sun Mountain, and he proclaimed 
Nevada a State on October 31, 1864. Sun Mountain contributed 
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heavily to the Union cause during that time, especially with money. 
The author, who was born in Virginia City, grew up in the quieter 
days of the boom town. Forty pages of notes indicate the thorough- 
ness of his research. In a new edition, however, an index would 
be a worthwhile addition and enhance the value of the book. 
F. A. 





Religion and Leadership. By Daniet A. Lorp, S.J. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company. 

The Catholic Church and the Modern Mind. By BAKEWELL 
Morrison, S.J., M.A. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 
These books are intended for use in freshman and sophomore 

college religion courses, and are the outcome of years of prac- 

tical experience. Complaints against the way religion is frequent- 
ly taught have become very vocal at times. At sodality conven- 
tions and in summer schools of Catholic Action the problem was 
threshed out again and again, because the unanimous judgment 
was that “something had to be done.” Father Lord accepted the 
challenge and this new series of college religion textbooks is the 
answer. None who know Father Lord and Father Morrison can 
have any doubt about their experience-background or their in- 
timate knowledge of the college students of today. Father Lord’s 
book is intended as an orientation course for freshmen, integrat- 
ing the main topics of religion and main facts of Catholic life 
with the student’s personal life and outlook. Father Morrison's 
book builds thereon for the sophomores, trying “to show them 
more explicitly how to appreciate, savor, and defend that Faith in 
an intelligent manner.” Both books are stimulating and are de- 
liberately planned to make the student work—as college students 
should. At the end of each chapter the “ Suggested Readings ” 
contains a list of pamphlets and books which shows much labor 
and real discrimination. Moreover at the end of his book, Father 

Lord has a four-page “Reading List” which should prove a 

valuable aid to student and professor alike. But the books are 

not easy to teach. They are a radical departure from present col- 


lege religion texts. But therein precisely is their value. 
F. P. LeB. 





Our Unknown Constitution. By Wutt1AM Harman BLACK. 


New York: Real Book Company. $2.00. 

This book is very opportune. The author’s purpose is excellent: 
to disseminate a knowledge of the Constitution by presenting in 
a scholarly and interesting way the history of the formation of 
the Constitution. William Gladstone, as quoted by the author, 
declared that “the American Constitution is the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.” Yet how few are acquainted with that Constitution, 
or familiar with its history, or well versed in its meaning and 
spirit. The author has produced a work which is scholarly enough 
to be used as a reference book by laymen, but it is hardly vivid 
and interesting enough to enthuse the layman. The style is too 
clear-cut and precise, the book is encumbered with too many quo- 
tations and repetitions, and the pen sketches of the men who 
created the Constitution and who literally sold it to the nation 
are much too brief and infrequent. However, the style of the work 
is very clear and within 300 pages the author has compacted a 
great deal of useful information. Especially noteworthy are the 
chapters entitled “ Are We a Nation of People, or a Union of 
States, or Both?” and “Amending the Constitution.” 

E. F. X. I. 





Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of His Genius. By 
Joun Livincston Lowes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Being a series of lectures delivered to a general audience, this 
volume is necessarily readable, compact, and well organized. Pre- 
pared by an accepted scholar in the field of Chaucerian literature. 
it is sound in its conclusions. The fact of public delivery has for- 
tunately kept the line of thought out of devious ways and com- 
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plicated problems. Here, then, a Harvard professor has given us 
in a small space an intelligent, accurate, and sound summary of 
the general position of Chaucer in the world of his own time, and 
of our time. Chaucer’s England was a Catholic England. A\l- 
though the divergence of his language from that of our own time 
has frightened general readers from his work—a difficulty more 
apparent than real, for if you read him aloud, as poetry is meant 
to be read, the difficulty largely disappears—he still remains not 
only the first great English poet, but one of the very few really 
great English poets. From his wide reading in French, then in 
Italian, as well as in English writings which stood at his bed’s 
head, from his multifarious contacts with life itself in his active 
occupations, he reaped a harvest of narrative and of individual 
characterizations. From his own skill he evolved those vivid pic- 
tures of men and emotions that lift a reader from the present and 
carry the mind into the eternal elements of human nature. All 
of his tales are interesting. Some of them are denied to be fit 
milk for babies, especially those intended to illustrate the Seven 
Deadly Sins and, I believe, to moralize briefly upon them. To 
introduce yourself to Chaucer, to renew an acquaintance, to orient 
yourself after reading him, this little volume should be a classic. 
 G 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Biographical.—Hilaire Belloc, champion of Catholic truth in 
the field of history, portrays in vivid colors the burly and ener- 
getic figure of the Norman invader in “ William the Conqueror ” 
(Appleton-Century. $1.50). Belloc’s mastery of medieval and 
European history, as well as his fearlessness in stating facts, have 
won for him absolute confidence. The biography lays stress on 
the political ideas then in vogue and particularly on the feudal 
system with its oaths of fealty. The tale of William’s activities, 
both before and after the Battle of Hastings, is brilliantly told 
with a power of description simple and yet most striking, a com- 
bination so characteristic of Belloc in his epoch-making biographies. 

“Tutti i Papi nelle curiosita e negli aneddoti” (Berruti & C. 
Torino. Lire 20), by Francesco Zanetti, is a highly entertaining 
volume of unique character. A short but for the most part criti- 
cally exact account is given of each of the 261 Popes from St. 
Peter to Pius XI; but the special value of the work is the collec- 
tion of curious anecdoes, memorable phrases, repartees, and the 
like which are added to the lives. Naturally the authenticity is, 
in some matters, questionable. It is evident that every care has 
been taken to avoid inaccuracies ; yet some errors will be found by 
a critical reader—as, for example, the description of the dissolute 
King Wenceslaus, son of Charles IV, as “San Venceslao.” Wen- 
ceslaus the Saint died in 935, five centuries before the time of 
Hus. An appendix contains a chronological list of the Popes 
together with short accounts of the anti-popes and major heretics. 
There is a short but useful discussion of the questions of the 
“popess Joan” and the “ prophecies” of Malachy. 

From the pen of Father Benedict Williamson we have a de- 
lightful little biography, “ Antofiito: a Spanish Boy of To-day” 
(Herder. $1.25), that will bear fruit if placed in the hands of the 
young. Blessed with special graces Antofiito lived only eight 
years but his days were full of heroism. His short life is a tribute 
to the sanctity of youth in persecuted Spain and a promise of 
revival of the age of faith. 

This short biography, treating of the second Plantagenet 
King of England, “ Coeur de Lion” (Appleton-Century. $1.50), 
by Clennell Wilkinson, is absorbingly interesting. We see an ac- 
tive Richard from “turbulent youth” till his death; action dom- 
inates his colorful life. We are swept into the appropriate spirit 
by lively narration and vivid pictures which portray “a great 
leader, a picturesque personality.” Every inch a king, he is gal- 
lant and winning, captivating his people, and established in the 
hearts of posterity as the most interesting of English kings. His 
story is told with catching enthusiasm and the book itself is 
inviting. 
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Philosophical—In “Moral Laws” (Abingdon. $2.50), by 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, the science of ethics is represented as 
being in an unsatisfactory condition. The author supplements a 
modified form of “ Kantian Autonomy” with a law of the “ Ideal 
of Personality.” This latter law is merely a “ matter of individual 
creative imagination and esthetic taste.” The ultimate fundamental 
reason for the necessity imposed by a moral law is not stated. The 
merit of the book is to be judged, as the author thinks, by his 
attempt to lead the reader to think clearly, logically, and em- 
pirically about moral life. But by this very logic one should be 
driven to seek the ultimate reason and only foundation for law 
and morals which is God Himself. 

Prof. Milo F. McDonald, in his “ Psychological Foundations 
(Roosevelt Book Company, Brooklyn. $2.00), seeks to restore 
consciousness to psychology and to show that man’s behavior 
as a rational animal is inexplicable unless we consider the abid- 
ing element of his perscnality. This purpose is most laudable. 
The great mass of psychological publications would be benefited 
by a leaven so planned and adequately presented. But the result 
has been, unfortunately, just another book on psychology. No 
subject of the sixteen chosen for chapter headings is adequately 
treated, even for textbook presentation. The author manifests 
merely a bowing acquaintance with the modern psychological 
problems. His references are jejune and partisan. Solutions given 
are frequently arbitrary when not erroneous. To insinuate that 
the Gestalt psychology began with K6ffka and Kohler is very 
much like venturing the opinion that Macbeth began with Booth 
or Sothern. This book has puzzled the reviewer. He feels that 
he must in justice to readers of America advise a revision of this 
work which should be undertaken only when and where there is 
the opportunity for a less hurried product. 





Travel.—If you read Wodehouse, Barrie, Wells, and Chesterton, 
or if you are perpetually meeting other English writers’ delighted 
references to Kensington Gardens, Trafalgar Square, the Embank- 
ment, and the Marble Arch, you will like the rambling and familiar 
book just turned out by Jan and Cora Gordon. It is called “We 
Explore London” (McBride. $2.75), and is a sort of informal 
and chatty Baedecker, written in the first person plural, with 
frequent pages of direct quotation contributed by loquacious Cock- 
neys who paused to divulge their souls and their accent to the 
authors. 





Books Received.—This list is published without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 


AnotHErR Man’s Wire. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. $2.00. Longmans, Green. 

Art or Errective SPEAKING, THE. a Gislason. $2.48. Heath. 

Bacxwarp Giance, A. Edith Wharton. $3.00. Appleton-Century. 

Cnoice Berore Us, Tue. Norman Thomas. $2.50. Macmillan. 

Curist In THE Rosary. Rev. qumes B. O’Brien. $1.75. Bensziger. 

Crisis GoverNMENT. Lindsay Rogers. $1.75. Norton. 

Economy or Asunpance, Tue. Stuart Chase. $2.50. Macmillan. 

I Pray. Edited by Sister M. Alphonsus, O.S.U. Benziger. 

Iron, Bioop anp Prorits. George Seldes. $2.50. Harper. 

Tesus: A Srster’s Memories. Gesane William Gerwig. $2.50. Roycrofters. 

neue Curist, Vor. II. Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. $3.50. Sheed and 
ar 


d. 
fsus Curist. Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 80 francs. Beauchesne. 
AND OF Pienty, Tue. Robert Cantwell. $2.50. Farrar and Rinehart. 
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The Oppermanns. In Sight of Eden. Winds of Chance. 
Farewell Victoria. 

Lion Feuchtwanger’s latest novel, “ The Oppermanns ” (Viking. 
$2.50), is concerned with a typical wealthy Jewish family of Berlin, 
and its fortunes under the Nazi regime. The three brothers, 
Martin, a business man, Edgar, a famous surgeon, and Gustave, 
lover of letters, sports, and women, suffer in various ways. The 
chief characters are representative rather than real, pawns of a 
propaganda rather than personable. More convincing and more 
human are two minor characters, Markus, a humble clerk in 
Oppermann’s store who is fantastically accused of the Reichstag 
fire, and Berthold, the schoolboy whose tragic conflict with the 
new Nazi drill master enacts the major struggle in miniature. 
Though the book is frankly propaganda, it is restrained, but not 
particularly subtle. Despite its 400 pages it portrays a very 
narrow cross-section of life in present-day Germany, eschewing 
completely reference to other political parties and other problems. 
This precision is explained by the propagandist purpose of the 
author as well as by the ethos of the class he describes, which stops 
at a vague mundane security and a cloudiness concerning other 
aspirations and other interests for either this world or the next. 

“In Sight of Eden” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50), by Roger Ver- 
cel, is a translation of a prize-winning French novel. It is a stark, 
harsh record of cod-fishing in the unfamiliar waters off Green- 
land. Days of gray monotony, dangerous in the suddenness of 
storm or the massed attack of ice, give way to the delirious 
activity of a prize catch, as men conquer the sea. Beneath the 
business of sailing and salting down the cargo, a bitter undercur- 
rent of jealousy is loosed, and the two captains of the expedition 
rip a long-lasting friendship wide open. A passive mutiny, a 
bout of angry fever, a coast-guard visitation, provide episodic 
material to an otherwise colorless, grim narrative. It is one of 
those stories that carries by sheer power, isolating a character 
to almost epic proportions. The modern touch is present in the 
quite obvious victory of dishonesty over honesty, and the awkward 
realism that holds rigidly against all shades of humor. Readers 
may admire the book; they will scarcely like it. 

“Winds of Chance” (Little Brown. $2.50), by Jeffery Farnol, 
is a typical Farnol novel, with scenes placed at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. But instead of country lanes and the halls 
of noblemen’s houses, the action here takes place on the decks of 
a pirate ship or in the primitive forests of the New World. At 
the start, the heroine is abducted, without any explanation of why, 
and soon she is forcibly married to the captain of the ship. The 
crew is formed from one of the strangest bands of pirates in fic- 
tion, all of whom have been galley slaves previously, and now are 
pledged to rescue other unfortunates. The lot of these men is 
desperate enough without any unnecessary entanglements, but these 
the heroine insists upon furnishing, yielding to her desire to be 
revenged upon the captain, with whom of course she is uncon- 
sciously becoming more and more enamored. The author’s inter- 
pretation of history is so far opposed to fact that, not content with 
having Catholics of England responsible for the dreadful sufferings 
of this motley crew, he paints a sad picture of the Central Ameri- 
can Indians whom the Spanish explorers civilized, and holds the 
latter responsible for the destruction of the primitive Indian culture 
and the enslaving of the unsuspecting natives. Written in the 
form of a diary, the reader wonders how the heroine could pos- 
sibly have found time or opportunity to make such copious notes 
of the very thrilling experiences which fell to her lot. 

“ Farewell Victoria” (Smith and Haas. $2.00), by T. H. White, 
praises the virtues of Victorian England by tracing the story of 
Mundy as he passes through the stages of stableboy, groom, 
soldier, coachman, and cab driver. Always a handy man with 
horses, Mundy is a likable character, but intellectually he remains 
on the low level of sense memories. “I have remembered,” says 
Mundy as his long life ends, and so, given the power of speech, 
might have spoken one of his horses. The picture of an age that 
is almost forgotten will please old timers. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications 


Limited, Bigoted, Intolerant 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a Catholic lover of Dickens I viewed with misgivings your 
editorial on his “Life of Christ” and surely not with the an- 
nouncement of the publication of that work. On the contrary 
I had looked forward to reading it, and my expectation was fully 
gratified. The pain that it “will give to many” is incompre- 
hensible to me, for, to quote from your article, “in all that he 
wrote there is not a line to offend the most delicate conscience, 
and thousands that bring cheer and new courage when life’s pulse 
beats low.” No man could expound the inward and sincere love 
for his fellowmen as Dickens did without being inspired, and in 
saying that he did not know Christ it is well to keep in mind 
that mere mortal is placing himself on a very high plane to so 
judge. 

It is true that Dickens wrote the “Life of Christ” for his 
children and did not intend that it be given to the world. But 
when his heirs decided that it should, I believe they had no thought 
of the religious beliefs of the millions that were to read it. 
Dickens did not intend to write the “ Life of Christ” as a Catholic 
and I see no reason why he should. His works, greatly loved 
by all classes with various religious beliefs, are appreciated for 
the pleasure of what the author offers and to contend with his 
belief is rather narrow—especially so when the author does not 
foster that belief upon his readers. 

In this spirit I think his work should be judged, and with your 
adherence to the name AMERICA on the magazine, I should think 
that you would hold to such a thought, rather than the limited, 
bigoted confines of religious intolerance. 

New York. Tuomas J. GroGANn. 

[Whatever he may know about Dickens, Mr. Grogan does not 
seem to know much about the law of the Church on such books 
as “ The Life of Christ.” Hence it is not surprising that he finds 
no pain in reading a work which substantially denies every claim 
which Our Saviour made for His Divinity, for the mission which 
His Father gave Him, and for the Church which He established 
to continue His work among men. It will not do to fall back on 
the excuse that Dickens praises Our Lord as “a great and good 
man.” Jesus Christ was that, and infinitely more; but if He is 
not very God, He has no claim to our reverence as “a great and 
good man.” If He is not God, as He said He was, He is either 
an impostor or the pitiful victim of hallucination. Mr. Grogan 
apparently believes that it is perfectly proper for a non-Catholic 
to incorporate errors in what he writes of Our Lord, and for 
Catholics to read what he writes; an absurd proposition, since 
the law of truth binds all, non-Catholics included. Canon 1399 
of the Code, note 5, applies to Dickens’ “Life of Christ,” and 
clearly bears out our contention that it is “not a book for Catho- 
lics.” Finally, we would remind Mr. Grogan that while truth is 
never bigoted it is necessarily intolerant of error. In that sense, 
the Catholic Church is intolerant, as this Review is also, we fer- 
vently pray, intolerant—Ed. Amertca.] 


Code Compliance Boards 
To the Editor of America: 

Your leading editorial in the issue of March 3 entitled “ Strikes 
and the Recovery” has just come to my notice, and I think it 
worthy of high praise. It is an excellent picture of the current 
status of NRA. Your indictment of the “ paltering policy of the 
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Recovery Administration” in the Weir case is entirely just. The 
same criticism may be justly applied to practically all the settle- 
ments (so-called) of representational disputes. 

It is not, however, difficult to account for this half-hearted 
enforcement of the labor sections of the various codes when it 
is considered that the majority membership of the compliance 
boards, both local and national, usually consists of Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufacturers’ Association members, the tradi- 
tional enemies of organized labor. And General Johnson, the 
Administrator, is not entirely unbiased, being himself a manufac- 
turer, and thus lacking in a true sympathy with the labor view- 
point. 

As long as such a set-up prevails in the Recovery Administra- 
tion, just so long will code enforcement be a failure and real 
recovery retarded. 

Westmont, N. J. Francis B. PALMER. 
A Plea for Austria 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At present all nations are closely following events in Austria; 
for they know that this little country with its venerable history 
is again faced with a very difficult task. 

Formerly Austria was a bulwark against the Islamite. Today, 
however, it is not sufficient for her to be a bulwark against the 
terrible dangers threatened by the Orient; she has now another 
mission for Christianity, which is mentioned by Pius XI in his 
congratulation to our Austrian Chancelor after his miraculous 
escape from death. The Chancelor, at the Conference of the 
League of Nations held at Geneva, declared: “ Austria shall be 
erected entirely upon the principles contained in the Encyclicals 
ot Leo XIII and Pius XI” (Pius XI in his Encyclical “ Quadra- 
gesimo Anno”). 

The erection of Austria upon such principles would make our 
little country a model for all other nations. But will we succeed? 
We place our confidence in that man, who is sent us by Providence ; 
but alone he cannot succeed. The people of Austria, the people 
of the future, namely, the children and youth, must be imbued 
with those ideas which are necessary for a Christian State. There- 
fore, the Austrian people are obliged to defend themselves against 
the peril ever threatening Christian youth on the part of Social- 
ism and Liberalism. Children must be imbued with Christian- 
Catholic ideas in Christian homes and schools. The Austrian 
Bishops, therefore, have introduced the Kindergroschen (A 
“ Penny-for-the-children ”” Movement), which makes it the duty 
of every Catholic, no matter of what rank or sex, be it child or 
adult, to contribute weekly a penny towards the foundation of 
child welfare organizations and towards the erection of schools. 
But a large and, at the same time, an instant relief—the very 
necessity compels instant aid—cannot be attempted by poverty- 
stricken Austria. Therefore, she needs the cooperation of her 
brothers in the Faith the world over and the helpful charity of 
Catholics in other lands. 

Much has been done in a short time. Yet, for all that, through 
lack of money it was not possible to take care of all the children 
needing our help. For this purpose, then, we ask you for a con- 
tribution, even the smallest gift will be gladly accepted—every 
little helps. If we Catholics, all members of the one mystical 
body, support one another through mutual help, then and only then 
will the hope of the Holy Father be realized: Austria will accom- 
plish her task which is asked by Providence. 

The money thus contributed will be handed over to the Austrian 
Episcopate through the agency of Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop 
of Vienna, 

FatHerR MICHAEL GATTERER. 

Maria Theresa St. 40, Innsbruck. 


This printed appeal is warmly recommended by the Bishops 
of Austria. 
uh G. Carp. INNItTzeEr. 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt on April 20 indi- 
cated his approval of a bill for enabling Federal Reserve 
Banks to make direct loans to any “ established indus- 
trial or commercial business.”” The bill represented a 
compromise of various ideas advanced for making credit 
available for the smaller business. The President held 
several discussions with Congressional leaders on the 
monetary situation, particularly with regard to silver, and 
expressed his opposition to currency inflation, as well as 
to any compromise with those advocating mandatory legis- 
lation for the remonetization of silver. He insisted that 
in the Thomas Amendment to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act he had all the permissive powers necessary to 
make silver a monetary commodity. On April 21, the 
President signed the Bankhead bill for compulsory con- 
trol of cotton production. He nominated Rexford G. 
Tugwell for the newly created position of Under-Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on April 24. In an impromptu speech 
on April 24, at an exhibit of the work of subsistence 
homesteads, President Roosevelt sharply criticized the 
“lazy” attitude which created a general disinclination to 
study national planning seriously. At a press confer- 
ence with the President on April 25, it was informally 
announced that he planned to ask Congress for authori- 
zation to use an indeterminate amount of public works 
funds for naval construction. The money was to be 
available should the Administration desire to go ahead 
with further construction as provided by the Vinson bill. 
On April 19 the Senate, by a vote of 49 to 18, passed 
the Costigan bill, making sugar beets and sugar cane basic 
agricultural commodities under the AAA, and giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority to make allotments 
for importations of sugar from outside continental United 
States. The bill was sent to conference with the House, 
the conference report approved on April 25, and the bill 
sent to the President. Also on April 25, the Senate and 
House conferees agreed on provisions of the 1934 tax 
bill. The House on April 23 rejected, 227 to 122, an 
attempt to force through the McLeod bill, which pro- 
vides that the Federal Government shall pay off deposi- 
tors in closed banks. On April 24 and 25, Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau sent to the Senate lists of 
holders of silver, including future contracts as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1934, which showed that several of the chief 
advocates for silver legislation are directly interested in 
the metal. On April 19, the Government received forty- 
five bids for the operation of the air mail under tem- 
porary contract, some of them as low as 17% cents an 
airplane mile, as against the forty-one to forty-five-cent 
limit stipulated by the Postoffice Department. An agree- 


ment on the railway wage dispute seemed near on April 
25. The union heads refused to accept President Roose- 
velt’s request for an extension until January 1, 1935, of 
the present ten-per-cent pay cut, saying that the organized 
railroad workers would rather resort to a strike. 
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Britain’s Fascism.—The British Fascist movement 
took on the appearance of consolidation as 10,000 black- 
shirted Britons gathered in Albert Hall on April 22 to 
hear Sir Oswald Mosley proclaim the tenets of British 
Fascism. In reply to questions on racial and religious 
discrimination, Sir Oswald denied that the new Fascism 
would take this form, but qualified this statement when 
he said that the British Jew must put the interests of 
England before the interests of Jewry. The economic 
policy of this Fascism proposed Government control of 
trade and industry and the exclusion of all imports into 
Great Britain and the British Colonies that can be manu- 
factured at home. The League of Nations was declared 
as an “inadequate machine which has had bad drivers.” 
According to the latest reports from London, a huge 
mass of floating voters were dissatisfied with the present 
political parties and would quickly respond to able lead- 
ership. The plan, as stated by Sir Oswald, called for a 
corporate state, which would place every industry in the 
country under the direct control of a self-governing cor- 
poration, on which would sit representatives of employ- 
ers, workers, and consumers. By negotiation these repre- 
sentatives would fix the rate of wages, hours of work, 
and prices for each industry in the competitive field. An 
industrial parliament would be set up, called the “ Na- 
tional Council of Corporations.” Meanwhile, on April 23, 
the British Government sent a note to Japan reminding 
that country that the Nine-Power treaty guaranteed equal 
rights in China to all signatories. This note was said to 
serve notice that Japan was not entitled to any claim or 
special privilege over China’s commercial policies. 


Spanish Cabinet Resigns.—After a week of minor 
strikes and riots by Socialists and Syndicalists, the Cortes 
passed, and the President signed, the amnesty bill. Under 
its provisions some 9,000 political prisoners and exiles 
were pardoned, including Generals San Jurjo and Caval- 
canti, leaders in the monarchist revolt of August, 1932. 
But on April 25 President Alcala Zamora followed up his 
signing of the bill with a long document of protest, and 
because this was interpreted as a withdrawal of his con- 
fidence, the Lerroux Cabinet resigned, thus precipitating 
another crisis in Spanish affairs. Rumors were current 
that the Left Wing was planning to force the dissolution 
of the Cortes and the holding of new elections. Gil Robles, 
leader of the Popular Action party, stated that new elec- 
tions would certainly result in a notable addition of 
strength to his group in the Cortes. But Left Wing 
spokesmen pointed out that the Popular Actionists had not 
yet declared their loyalty to the Republican regime, and 
thus tried to frighten the country with the threat that 
Gil Robles was planning the restoration of the monarchy. 
Meanwhile because of some publicly manifested resent- 
ment over the amnesties and in fear of further strikes 
and riots, a state of alarm, tantamount to martial law, 
was again proclaimed throughout the nation. 


Disturbances in Cuba.—During the night of April 22 
six bombs were exploded in Havana. One man was 
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killed, three wounded, and much property destroyed. 
The police reported to President Carlos Mendieta that 
it was the beginning of a terrorist campaign led by the 
very men to whom he had granted amnesty on April 16. 
Fear of widespread disorders on May 1 led the Govern- 
ment to equip the army with tear gas, gas masks, rubber 
clubs, and other riot equipment. Selected policemen to 
the number of 250 were being specially trained to handle 
possible riots in the hope of preventing the need of fire- 
arms and bloodshed. Labor groups were still threaten- 
ing to harass the Government and the request for a labor 
parade and demonstration was taken under advisement 
by the Government. Another student strike became se- 
rious in Camaguey and Santa Clara. The students de- 
manded the removal of a military supervisor and the 
Chief of Police in these provinces. Several were injured 
when soldiers fired on the mob. Over 500 students bar- 
ricaded themselves in a high-school building, declaring a 
hunger strike unless the Government consented to their 
petition. Students of the Matanzas Province, as well as 
those of university and high schools in Havana, began 
a forty-eight hour strike in sympathy with the rioters. 
On April 19, the Tribunal of Sanctions decided to have 
the State Department demand extradition of former 
President Gerardo Machado and General Herrera. Ex- 
tradition treaties exist between the United States and 
Cuba since 1905. On April 25, United States Commis- 
sioner Garrett W. Cotter issued a warrant for the arrest 
of General Machado, and officials of the United States 
Government immediately sought to apprehend him. Mar- 
shal Mulligan failed to find Sefor Machado at his New 
York residence, and it was thought that he had sought 
refuge in Canada. 


Germany Honors Hitler.—Germany paused in its 
struggle with domestic problems to celebrate on April 20 
the forty-fifth birthday of its Chancelor, Adolf Hitler. 
Though there were the usual bedecking of the cities with 
flags and swastikas, and delegations of admirers carry- 
ing presents to the Chancelor, Hitler himself forbade State 
observance and withdrew for a day of retirement to his 
home in the Bavarian mountains. Congratulatory mes- 
sages came in high-sounding phrases from all the leaders 
of the Nazi Government. Each individual city and hamlet 
made the event a local holiday. The revelation of the 
real sentiments of Kaiser William II as given to William 
Bayard Hale in an interview in 1908 received little notice 
in Berlin. The Nazis considered recent German history 
as a disgrace to their race and kept their eyes solely on 
the future. Newspapers stressed the fact that the Kaiser 
had expressed strong dislike for the Catholic Church. A 
report through the Chicago Tribune stated that German 
youth who attained their twentieth year were secretly 
instructed to report for duty in military or labor camps 
during April. While the report was officially denied, 
reporters said from personal observation that the Ger- 
man youth was already moving towards the camps. From 
many sources it seemed evident that the military-minded 
Nazis were neglecting no effort to put themselves on a 
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war basis. Heinrich Himmler, Reich leader of Hitler’s 
Special Guards, was appointed Inspector General of the 
Prussian Secret State Police on April 20 in place of Dr. 
Rudolf Diels. Though not yet thirty-four years old, he 
holds control of all police services. On April 18, Capt. 
Ernst Roehm, accompanied by his staff, addressed a large 
group at the Ministry of Propaganda. He declared that 
the Storm Troops and other Nazi military groups were 
organized solely for peace and the eternal abolition of 
Marxism within Germany. He lauded the National So- 
cialist revolution as an event comparable to the birth of 
Christianity. He classed the treatment of the Jews as 
a matter of secondary importance that could not be 
attended to in a great revolution. Nazi spokesmen prior 
to the Conference on Foreign Debts made it clear that 
they had no intention of curtailing or delaying their 
domestic program in order to meet foreign debt payments. 
They were determined to solve unemployment, aid their 
agriculture and industry, and develop an adequate mili- 
tary defense. The Deutsche Tageszeitung, after forty 
years as a mouthpiece of the land-owning class, announced 
it would cease publication on May 1. Its demise was the 
result of Government displeasure. 


Trends in Ireland.—The Defense-Forces Bill, the 
annual legislation which finances and controls the army, 
was amended; and the Restriction Bill was definitely re- 
jected by the Senate. By these measures the Senate made 
things difficult for the Government. The amendment to 
the Defense-Forces Bill gave the Government only three 
months’ grace instead of a year; so that another Bill must 
be introduced into the Dail before the end of June. The 
trouble arose about the new “ Volunteer ”’ force in which 
the officers were alleged to have been selected from 
amongst those who had fought against the treaty in the 
civil war of 1922-23. The arguments adduced against 
this new force was that it chiefly consisted of politically 
formed groups who were adherents of Fianna Fail and 
financed by the Free State. This was sufficient to ensure 
opposition in the Senate, with the result that the Bill was 
severely amended. Despite all the appearances to the 
contrary, there has been a tremendous economic vitality 
in the country which was a surprise to those who had 
prophesied complete collapse within a_ short period. 
Wholesale houses reported that there was apparently no 
tightening of the money credit. Bank clearances have 
been very well maintained—the note issue showing a 
slight increase each successive week. Meanwhile, the 
political situation developed into a first-class struggle 
within the councils of the I.R.A., and produced a split in 
the ranks of very serious dimensions and consequences. 
Trouble began when the well-known novelist, Peadar 
O’Donnell, at the Annual Convention of the Army, held 
on St. Patrick’s day in Dublin, proposed that the I.R.A. 
take part in a Republican Convention for the purpose 
of uniting all sections of Republican opinion and of con- 
testing election to the Dail. As a result a new Republic 
party is expected to make its appeal to the electorate at 
the next general election. 
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Mexican Claims Settlement.—Ambassador Josephus 
Daniels and Foreign Minister José Puig Casauranc, in 
Mexico City on April 24, signed a convention providing 
for a lump-sum settlement of American special claims 
against Mexico and a protocol covering general claims, 
covering the revolutionary period in Mexico from 1910 
to 1920. Each party will designate a jurist to evaluate 
and classify general claims, which date back to July 4, 
1868. The United States Government will apportion the 
sum among the claimants. 


Japan Celebrates Treaty.—On April 22, the Japanese 
Government celebrated in the presence of representatives 
of the President of the United States the eightieth anni- 
versary of the treaty made between the United States 
and Japan in 1854. Ambassador Grew recalled the ad- 
venture of Commodore Perry’s black fleet, which brought 
the olive branch to Japan. It was said that through this 
treaty Japan found its opening to its present status of 
equality among nations. The party was taken in a Japa- 
nese destroyer to Shimoda, eighty miles southwest of 
Yokohama, the first port visited by Commodore Perry, 
where the anniversary ceremonies were celebrated. 


Filipino Action Doubtful.—As April 20 approached 
with the realization of the consequences of acceptance 
of the new independence law, there was evidence of much 
unrest in various sections of the population. While cherish- 
ing the hope that according to the Tydings law many of 
the unfavorable restrictions might be indefinitely post- 
poned, the fear of the effects of the ban on Filipino im- 
migration and the retroactive sugar limitation and the 
coconut-oil tax caused general anxiety. Delegations ap- 
peared before Governor-General Murphy to plead for 
protection of their economic structure. 


Paris Riots Again.—The City Hall district in Paris 
again became the stage for riots when on April 20 about 
6,000 demonstrating workers attempted to capture the 
civic buildings. Forewarned of the troubles, the new 
Police Prefect, Roger Langeron, had mobilized the entire 
police force, including the mounted Republican Guard, 
which, however, was kept in the background throughout 
the clashes. The workers assembled, it was said, as a 
response to calls sent out by Socialist and Communist 
organizations to protest against the economy measures of 
the Government, against the City Council, and against 
Fascism. But the police interpreted the gathering as a 
test of strength instituted by the workers’ leaders pre- 
paratory to International Labor Day on May 1. Violent 
fighting followed the crowd’s efforts to rush the buildings. 
The clashes continued for two hours and were not stopped 
by the rain. No serious injuries were reported, however, 
and with the arrest of more than 1,000 demonstrators, 
the riots came to a close. On the following day Premier 
Doumergue again addressed the country by means of a 
nation-wide radio broadcast. He defended his action in 


decreeing pay cuts and pension cuts for civil servants and 
veterans, insisting that the alternative was inflation and 
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that he would steadfastly refuse to allow the franc to be 
turned into “monkey money.” Thereupon he repeated 
his warning of several weeks ago—that “ anarchy leads 
to civil war, and civil war to foreign invasion.” With 
French prices twenty-five per cent above world prices 
and the cost of living estimated at the highest of any 
nation, Premier Doumergue on April 25 instituted meas- 
ures for drastic reduction. He appointed four commit- 
tees, each headed by a Cabinet member, to survey produc- 
tion and distribution in the following domestic commodi- 
ties: (1) wheat, (2) meat, (3) dairy products, (4) 
vegetables and fruits. Moreover, the order to get prices 
down went out to all the police prefectures of the coun- 
try. Economists saw that living expenses would show a 
tragic increase if, when pay and pension cuts had been 
imposed on nearly 1,000,000 citizens, commodity and in- 
dustrial prices were allowed to remain at the same level. 


Soviet Railroad Handicaps.—The organ of the Soviet 
party, Pravda, published a survey last week of the work- 
ings of the second Five Year Plan and found that “ pro- 
duction in the first quarter of this year was nineteen per 
cent above production in the same period of last year.” 
This gain, it added, was made in all manufactured com- 
modities and was to be understood as an average. The 
gain in steel output, however, showed an increase of 149 
per cent, though it was admitted that there was not yet 
enough steel being produced to meet the demand for ma- 
chine manufactures. Several great factories were being 
reconstructed, enlarged, and re-equipped with Soviet- 
made machinery. The railroads needed further expan- 
sion, and it was planned to increase substantially the num- 
ber of locomotives and cars produced in the Soviet fac- 
tories. The survey closed with a discussion of low- 
quality production in transportation, pointing out the 
efforts being made to overcome the serious defects in 
rails and locomotives that had rendered them unfit for 
use. Several days later two men were sentenced to be 
shot on the charge of bribery in the allotment of freight 
cars, thus sabotaging the transportation plan. Seven 
others were sentenced to prison. The executions, if car- 
ried out, would bring up to a total of seven the number 
of railroad employes recently condemned to death for 
poor or illegal railroad management. 





The importance of tariff revision in connec- 
tion with the Recovery program will be brought 
out in a factual article next week by Gerhard 
Hirschfeld called “ The Tariff Tangle.” 

That there is more than rumor in the turning 
of German Protestants to Rome will be one of 
the points of Stanley B. James’ paper, “ The 
Plight of the Evangelicals.” 

John J. O’Connor, in Naples, looks back to 
his own country and its problems in “ A Medita- 
tion in Naples.” 

How an organized local committee, with many 
forces cooperating, can bring good films will be 
the lesson of Dorothy J. Willmann’s “ A Com- 
munity Works for Better Films.”’ 

















